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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Let Universalists Stand Up and Be Counted 


HESE are days in which men and 
women are called upon to identify 
themselves with the things they stand for. 
Names, influence, moral and financial sup- 
port, make for strength of numbers and 
unity of spirit. 

Thousands of Universalists are not as- 
sociated in a helpful, vital way with any 
Universalist church. Either their member- 
ship is recorded in a parish from which 
they have long since removed, or they are 
residing in one of the countless communi- 
ties where there are no Universalist 
churches. 

The result is threefold: (1) the numerical 
strength of our Church, with the number of 
adherents to the high faith for which Uni- 
versalism stands, appears to be much less 
than it is: (2) the program of the Church 
goes forward handicapped because the 
strength of this potential constituency is 
not enlisted; and (3) the people themselves 
are left without a church “home,” without 
the ties of fellowship which bind folks who 
are spiritually akin, without the help of 
suggested techniques, and without knowl- 
edge of what their Church is doing, or why. 

Now comes the opportunity to change 
all this. Universalists generally, and iso- 
lated Universalists in particular, may re- 
cord their names and addresses at Denom- 
inational Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Ministers and layfolk are 
asked to assist in making possible the build- 
ing of this important record by sending in 
the names of all known isolated Univer- 
salists. Clerks or other responsible officials 


of pastorless churches may help by submit- 
ting copies of their parish lists. All this 
will serve to keep our body both intact 
and informed. 

It is our conviction, however, that every 
Universalist unaffiliated with any local 
Universalist church should place his mem- 
bership, full or associate, in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C., and our conviction has the whole- 
hearted endorsement of trustees both of 
the General Convention and of the Nation- 
al Church. 

Our National Memorial Church belongs 
to Universalists everywhere. It is their 
church, and created for the purpose of in- 
viting their membership in it. So let no 
Universalist hesitate to act; in fact, we 
urge him to act. Applications may be di- 
rected to the Church Office, 16th and S 
Streets, N. W. 

In making this announcement, we solicit 
prompt and active co-operation from our 
fellow ministers in the dissemination of in- 
formation and valued advice. It is para- 
mount at this juncture in history that the 
Church, together with other character- 
building institutions, shall command and 
receive the faithful allegiance of those who 
prize the values it represents. Let every 
living Universalist--man, woman and child 
—take immediate steps definitely to align 
himself with a Universalist church! 

Robert Cummins, 
Superintendent of Churches. 
Seth Rogers Brooks, 
Minister National Memorial Church. 


Universalists in Time of War 


HIS statement has been prepared by 
three clergymen who hold divergent 
views with regard to what a full expression 
of the Universalist Church’s proper attitude 
toward the present European and Asiatic 
conflicts should involve. One of them be- 
lieves that all possible material and moral 
aid should be tendered Great Britain in 
that nation’s struggle against Nazi might. 
Another believes that our nation should be- 
come adequately prepared both morally 
and militarily but should refrain from lend- 
ing encouragement to any present bellig- 
erent. The third believes that no ulti- 
mately good purpose can ever be served by 
the resort to armed might, and that the 
surest protection for the things we hold 
most dear lies in our reliance upon a fuller 
expression of love, truth, and justice in our 
relations with our fellow men both at home 
and abroad. 
The three members of this commission 
are agreed, however, that their mutuality 
of interests in the furtherance of the Chris- 


tian ministry and in the service of the. 


Universalist Church far outweighs their dif- 
ferences on this one immediate issue, and 
they believe that the same must be true 
throughout the churches of our fellowship 
among clergy and laity alike. 


The primary and distinctive functions 
of the Church do not change with changes 
in time or circumstance. Those who serve 
in and through the Church should seek to 
carry its blessings to all people everywhere 
in as full measure as can be bestowed, 
whether those people are at war or at peace. 

Our Church must not temporize with 
the great truths to which it has erstwhile 
so boldly professed allegiance. We have 
avowed our faith in God as Eternal and 
All-Conquering Love, and in the power of 
men of good will and sacrificial spirit to 
overcome all evil and progressively estab- 
lish the kingdom of God. Though we con- 
fess the confusion among our people with 
regard to what the commands of Love re- 
quire of us in our relation to the present 
war, we know that the obligations within 
our own fellowship remain unchanged. 

We propose to continue as a liberal 
church with all that such a designation 
implies, and to provide a spiritual home for 
all sincere and honest souls, whatever their 
interpretation of their own specific and im- 
mediate duties in time of war. We urge 
upon all Universalists that they defend 
their brethren in the right to hold any 
opinion honestly formed, and to give free 

(Continued on page 937) 
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Why Was the Convention a Good One? 


AS it the little city in the hills where the con- 

vention was held? Was it the program? 

Was it the weather? Was it the well-run 

local church? Was it these times that try men’s souls? 

Why was the meeting of the New York State Con- 

vention at Oneonta October 7 to 10 so interesting, so 
enjoyable, so profitable? 

The hotel which was made a kind of headquarters 
is wellrun. It was completely filled by delegates and 
the regular guests, but it handled the situation ad- 
mirably. From the upper rooms one could look out on 
the lovely valley of the Susquehanna, guarded by 
rounded hills, well wooded and ablaze with color. In 
the little church, near by, some of the best people of 
Oneonta were working hard and doing the job well, 
and a clear-headed executive, the Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman, was doing the honors and watching every 
detail in a quiet, unobtrusive but effective way. 

Then there was Dr. Fred C. Leining, State Super- 
intendent, secretary, and editor of The Empire State 
Universalist. How much credit must we give him? 
He certainly takes time by the forelock. His little 
monthly since May has been telling about the program, 
about Oneonta and about the way to reach the con- 
vention. His issue published just before the conven- 
tion carried the important reports of the state board 
and state officers so that the delegates as they arrived 
were informed and ready for business. Three state- 
wide organizations of Universalist women had been 
busy for months on a new constitution designed to 
unite all of the women of the state into one broad- 
guage society which would conserve the special in- 
terests of the different types of women in our churches. 
The new constitution went through with a unani- 
mous vote, wisely adopted for a trial period of two 
years. Unless the new board is utterly mistaken as to 
sentiment, a step has been taken which never will be 
retraced, and the New York women are going “forward 
together.”’ 

One man had the devotional meetings in hand 
for the week. His name is Ellsworth Reamon, a man 
active in state affairs, a member of the General Con- 
vention board, a beloved pastor in Syracuse, and a 
popular radio speaker. He made that morning hour a 
source of comfort and of help. The beauty of the Lord 
our God seemed to be about us. 

Though the situation is dark in the Orient and 
ships headed home are booked up full for weeks ahead, 
there was a beautiful service of gratitude and appre- 
ciation arranged by the women in honor of fifty years 
of work in Japan, and for the first time in our history 
four former missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Ayres, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stetson, took part. The delegates felt that 


what we have done has been well worth while even if 
what we are to do in the future may be something 
different. 

From the Publishing House standpoint there were 
several cheering things—Dora Brown running a good 
book store, the New York State Convention gladly 
accepting its responsibility as one of the trustees of 
the denominational publishing house and appropriat- 
ing money to help, and Emerson Lalone coming back 
after his illness and making one of his clear, honest, 
illuminating addresses. Doctor Lalone’s speech was 
an indication that soon he will be on the job with re- 
stored health. 

A scholar, a former college professor, a member of 
the faculty of our divinity school at St. Lawrence 
University and a strong pacifist was ordained to the 
ministry, and the service was combined with the open- 
ing service of the Convention. This man is Prof. E. 
Parl Welch, and he made many friends at the conven- 
tion. Mr. Downey, presiding, Dean Atwood, Doctor 
Niles and Doctor Reamon carried the thing through 
with dignity. What could have so easily been tiresome 
was fitting, concise and beautiful. Then Robert Kil- 
lam preaching the sermon and Mr. Wyman conduct- 
ing the communion made the thing perfect. Killam 
showed up strong in both appearances. His noonday 
address to the women will go down in the annals. He is 
another of the young men who have arrived. 

All the “Boston gang’’ did their parts well. We 
were proud of them. None of them is indigenous to 
Boston except Dora Brown and Doctor Lalone, but 
Lalone has lived nine-tenths of his life in New York 
State. Miss Metz is about to return to New York. 
Mrs. Wood is from New Haven, the editor from Cobles- 
kill, and Miss Yates, who played an especially im- 
portant part, is from England. In fact there is no 
“oang,”’ but in any denomination a faint odor of con- 
spiracy is believed to exist in headquarters. 

Louis Annin Ames, who has served the New York 
State Convention for over forty years, retired as presi- 
dent, to go back upon the board. He seemed to be in 
his happiest mood. 

We missed many of the things which seemed to 
make the deepest impression, but we heard the echoes. 
The panel discussion at the opening session of the 
State Sunday School Association was still echoing 
forty-eight hours after it was held. It was on “Chris- 
tianity and the Present World Situation.”” The head 
of the State Normal, Doctor Hunt, was in the chair, 
Parl Welch, Kapp and two Oneonta men, Doctor 
Downes and Professor Curtis, were the debaters. The 
pacifists as usual seemed to get the most newspaper 
publicity. 
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A trained journalist in the person of Doctor Lein- 
ingistosendusastory. So we merely reiterate that it 
was a convention that for some of us, at least, was 
cheering and refreshing. The coming of Owen D. 
Young and of Doctor Walton of Brooklyn for the 
closing banquet made a fine impression upon the dele- 
gates and the community. 

We do not find it easy to criticize and we often 
doubt our ability to do a constructive job of criticism. 
The truth is we are easily bored by meetings, but in 
Oneonta we were not bored. We did not see or hear all. 
We are not aware of the undercurrents which usually 
are strong at conventions. If we did know the under- 
currents as well as the things in sight and hearing, 
then we might appraise a gathering of this kind. 

Was it worth all the effort? Was it just another 
cheap promotion scheme? Is there more promotion 
than religious leadership in our churches? Or do 
conventions like that in this little city of the hills re- 
veal comrades to each other, cheer the tired and de- 
spondent, and renew faith in priceless ideals? 

* * 


OPEN DEFIANCE OF LAW 


E advise the students of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, the young man who 
wrote a letter published in the Leader last 

week, and all others contemplating disobedience of 
the draft law, to obey the law. Registration does not 
mean military service. It means an examination to 
see if a man is fit for service. Then of those fit some 
are to be called. It appears from their statement that 
some of these students fear that they might not get 
called and not have an opportunity to testify against 
the war system. Those convicted of failing to register 
become liable to a fine of ten thousand dollars, or five 
years in prison, or both. Moreover, they will be the 
first to be pressed into service. We are using our in- 
fluence to secure exemption for conscientious objectors. 
That task will be made harder by their failure to regis- 
ter. Wise and broad administration of law is one 
thing. We stand for that. Stubborn disobedience of 
law is another thing. We do not stand for that. In 
peace or in war disobedience of law pulls down the 
pillars of government. It is a blow at democracy 
and a help to totalitarianism. 

We do not admit that anything ought to stand 
higher than conscience, but we find nothing wicked 
about enlightening a brain so that conscience may act 
intelligently. There is nothing very intelligent about 
flouting a law unless one is obliged to do so. 

It seems to us that conscientious objectors in the 
church who refuse to register are letting down the rest 
of us who are not conscientious objectors. We have 
gone to Congress, we have gone to the State Depart- 
ment, and we have gone to the President, to get a 
broad law. We have done our best to prevent a repe- 
tition of some of the shocking cruelties of the last war. 
Now with everything favorable for wise administration, 
these men will not give the government a chance to 
exempt them. Of course they will be punished. No 
government can stand that permits open defiance of 
its statutes. 

Suppose the conscientious objectors do register, 
do state their case, and are exempted or assigned non- 
combat service. Then we shall have established the 
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principle that conscience ought to control the in- 
dividual and that government should respect religious 
convictions. 

Sit down strikes are unintelligent. 
ence-is unintelligent. 


Civil disobedi- 
Anarchy is unintelligent. 
* * 


FIFTY YEARS IN JAPAN 


OST appropriately we celebrated fifty years of 
service in Japan. Though small, our mission 
has been effective. Names of noble men and 

women adorn the roster of workers. Their work has 
counted for good, however little it may have affected 
national policies. There are liberal Christians among 
the Japanese of today and their lives may prove to be 
like leaven to leaven the lump of national life. 

We are glad that we have stopped talking about 
the sacrifice in mission work. There is unquestionably 
sacrifice in this field, as in all other fields of Christian 
service. But no special sacrifice is involved in going 
to a country like Japan, in having contact with a 
civilization like that in the Orient, and in working 
with the courteous, lovable people who have welcomed 
us and helped us. Practically every returned mis- 
sionary would like to go back. 

The sacrifice involved will be in giving up the 
work if it has to be given up, in leaving Japan if they 
have to leave. 

There is a group of fanatical patriots, so called, at 
the head of affairs in Japan today. It is reasonably 
clear that our country is faced with a momentous de- 
cision. We can have peace with Japan—if we let 
Japan decide how much raw material we can have 
from the Dutch East Indies, how long we can stay in 
the Philippines, how binding are all the treaties of the 
past. We hope and pray that war may not come be- 
tween Japan and the United States, but the situation is 


grave. 
* * 


HEAVEN’S DOORYARD 


EAVEN’S DOORYARD is on this planet. More 
precisely it is in Oxford County, Maine, perhaps 
on Paris Hill. It is in that section forty or 

fifty miles north of Portland where one can look over a 
considerable part of creation. From Paris Hill we 
first saw the Presidential range, thirty or forty miles 
away in New Hampshire, Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and we testify that we shall be entirely 
satisfied with a heavenly dooryard of that kind. 

Marguerite McIntire is a Universalist girl, once 
in our ministry, wife of the registrar of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, with an eye for the beautiful in nature, a gifted 
pen, and a capacity to tell a good story. She made a 
success of a novel called ‘Free and Clear,’’ and has 
written a second novel* called ‘‘Heaven’s Dooryard.” 
It could easily be a faint echo of the first book, but it 
is not. It isa stronger piece of work. The author is 
more sure of herself and of her material. That material 
is life on the farms of Oxford County, Maine, one 
hundred years ago. 

As a story it is absorbing. It is artistically told. 
The only question in our mind is whether plain Maine ~ 


*Heaven’s Dooryard. 
and Rinehart. 


By Marguerite McIntire. Farrar 
New York. Price $2.50. 
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farmers of 1840 talked as these farmers do. ‘Time and 
the vicissitudes of life lay a quieting hand on most of 
us,” said one farmer’s wife. Mrs. McIntire might 
justly reply that often in those days there was much 
more formality than today, and in justification she 
might plead that her young Quaker hero had lived in 
Concord, Mass., in the heyday of Emerson. 

If the book has a social mission it is cleverly 
hidden, but the author somewhere has picked up an 
astonishing knowledge of farming and writes about it 
as if on the inside. The happiness of the self-contained 
farm of the old times where they spun their own 
wool and wove their own flax and raised or made 
about all they used and had many children shines out 
throughout the book. There are some good folks in 
this book who also are interesting folks, a rich young 
villain with fancy waistcoats and a cruel nature, and a 
love story that comes out right in the end. These are 
days when a book that ‘comes out right’”’ has a mis- 


sion. 
* * 


EARNING THE D. D. DEGREE 


HY not make the degree of doctor of divinity 
an earned degree for which work would be 
required equal to that for the degree of doctor 

of philosophy? One thing which would make the 
change difficult is the habit of American people who 
love to give titles to all the people whom they respect. 

The Northwestern edition of The Christian Advo- 
cate tells of a cub reporter who defined a Methodist 
conference as “‘a place where every minister is a doctor 
and every lawyer is a judge.” 

We cannot endorse the custom of calling ministers 
“doctor’’ who are not doctors, but we confess to much 
more sympathy with a mark of respect conferred by 
the masses than with the logrolling that takes place in 
some quarters to secure the degree of D. D. 

In the nature of the case, as things now are some 
men pass through life without an honorary degree who 
are as well fitted to have it as those who do get it. 

If, by some united action, our institutions of 
learning could make the D. D. degree an earned de- 
gree, the whole tone of the ministry might be improved. 


* * 


BACK TO THE JOB 


OW glorious it is to come back to challenging 
work after a season of rest! The central ideals 
shine radiantly once more, and the host of 

little worries and fears has been vanquished by the 
forces of a new hope which came miraculously to our 
support. Friendships are dearer when we return to 
them from afar. Zest and vigor and determination 
reinforce our purposes. 

Back from vacation! Back from rest! Now to 
plunge into our tasks with a will! Now every man 
alert to do his part! Let’s all work together for one 
of the greatest years in the history of the church. 

Attend church services regularly. 

Share in one or more church activities. 

Call on other church people. 

Do some vitalizing religious reading. 

Service in some useful capacity, however humble. 

Give of yourself and your substance.—Mazx A. 
Kapp in The Outlook. 
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DEATH DID NOT TAKE A HOLIDAY 


URING the month of August when hundreds of 
thousands were enjoying their holidays, 3,22) 
people were killed by automobiles in this 

country. This, according to press reports, is eighteen 
percent higher than were the figures for August, 1939. 
Death took no holiday during our holiday month. 
Why? Investigation shows that the chief cause for 
these fatal accidents was speed. Those in charge of 
our highways tell us that in recent months there has 
been a noticeable stepping up of speeding through open 
country and through small villages in many parts of 
the country. The fearful cost of this haste is reflected 
in more untimely deaths this summer than last. 

Now that we are again in the fall season of roads 
made more hazardous by wet slippery leaves we must 
travel with less speed and more care lest we make an 
even worse fall record than the disgraceful August 
figure. This business of safety or danger on our motor 
highways is not merely a matter of prudently saving 
our own skins. Itis a primary problem of social ethics. 
We want to get to places as fast as possible. The con- 
ditions of our living and working often seem to demand 
extra speed. On the other hand, our extra speed may 
be bought at the cost of human life. Our rushing may 
deprive a family of children of a breadwinner and take 
from a community a useful citizen. Right here the 
question of the speed at which we drive our cars be- 
comes a vital concern of churchmen. Human life is 
at stake. 

Why nota Christian Churchman’s Crusade among 
our own membership to save life by more careful 
driving? 

1 ON shy Sp 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, one of the most famous 
churches of London, has opened its crypt as an air 
raid shelter. Both pacifists and all of different view 
probably will agree that this is Christian service and 
that the food and blankets furnished by the clergy re- 
veal the heart of the gospel even more than the ser- 

mons and prayers that go on upstairs. 


“She gave people the power to help themselves 
and she gave us the knowledge of how to help each 
other.””’ That was what Dr. John Elliott wrote of 
Lillian Wald, social worker in New York for a life- 
time. 


Dr. Enoch F. Bell, editor of Missions, felt bad 
when he had to turn a beautiful 12 by 8 inch paper 
into one 7 1-2 by 6, but he made it just as vital and 
just as beautiful. 


“The old landmarks are gone,” says Max Lerner, 
“the radicals have become conservative and the re- 
actionaries of the world have become its revolution- 
ists.” 


Verginio Gayda, Mussolini’s No. 1 editor, writes 
that the political and economic systems of Italy and 
Russia are basically the same. Moscow papers please 


copy. 
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There will be a new church, founded on moral 
science .. . . the algebra and mathematics of ethical 
law, the church of men to come.—Emerson. 


Nature is God’s writing, and can only tell the truth; 
God is light and in Him is no darkness at all.— Henry 
Drummond. 


HREE or four years ago, a well-known psychol- 
ae ogist published a book entitled “‘The Return to 
Religion.” His argument was that, after having 
tried many schemes to remedy its evil plight and 
having failed, the world would return to religion. For, 
at long last, mankind was making the discovery that 
the ethical and spiritual truths for which religion stood 
were its only hope. 

The author was one of a great number of individ- 
uals who shared the conviction that mankind stood on 
the threshold of a revival of religion. For the signs 
were abundant that the world faced the prospects of 
one of the greatest spiritual awakenings of modern 
times. And it was confidently expected—particularly 
by the leaders in the churches everywhere—that as a 
result the earth would move forward into a new era 
of light. Then war and strife would give place to 
brotherhood. Then order and security would supplant 
the threat of revolution and, conscious of those spiritual 
forces through which alone he could find contentment 
and satisfaction, man would walk in the ways of 
righteousness and peace. 

Not one of these expectations has been fulfilled. 
Instead of experiencing a spiritual awakening, man- 
kind has rushed headlong towards darkness and con- 
fusion. Instead of going forward toward peace and 
security, the world has been drawn with incredible 
Swiftness into the maelstrom of war and revolution. 
Indeed, these last two years have been the most 
ghastly in centuries, for in place of a return to religion 
we have witnessed not only a repudiation of all those 
higher values for which religion stands, but a recru- 
-descence of savage barbarism that seems incredible. 
Nor is the end in sight. The blitzkrieg of terror has 
not yet spent itself. The vials of wrath are not yet 
‘empty. Unless a miracle happens, further abomina- 
tions will be heaped upon us. The four horsemen of 
the Apocalypse—War, Famine, Pestilence and Death 
—are abroad upon the earth, and none can say when 
they shall be overthrown. 


I 


As we contemplate all this, many of us are almost 
overcome by a sense of the futility of all faith and all 
religion. As one of my European friends, whose coun- 
try had been overrun by the enemy and who carried 
the knowledge that most of what he held dear had 
been swept away, said, “‘It is difficult to believe in 
anything in these days.”” He was one of those faithful 
souls who throughout his long life had held fast to the 
higher values, and who had served with fidelity the 
cause of religion and the church. But his faith, loyalty 
and devotion—shared by millions of his fellow citizens 


*Preached in the Arlington Street Church, Boston, July 28, 
and the First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., August 25, 1940, 


—had not saved his country from destruction. Per- 
sonal integrity had not prevented national disaster. 
And as he surveyed the international scene and thought 
of the centuries of Christian teaching and example, he 
could not escape the conclusion that the power of re- 
ligion was.after all a feeble thing. ‘‘What is the use of 
religion?” he exclaimed. ‘‘When all is said and done, 
it is the great delusion!” 

His feeling is shared by an increasing number to- 
day as they consider the claim made by religion that it 
can save humanity from its various ills. For every 
faith has offered the golden key of promise. Each has 
said to its followers, ‘‘Believe in me, and ye shall find 
not only salvation from evil, but fullness of life.”’ No 
matter what their theology or precepts, the religions 
of mankind have always promised deliverance from 
present wrong together with peace and security in the 
days tocome. Thus they have always prophesied the 
vindication of righteousness, the triumph of justice 
and the victory of truth, even as they have ever de- 
clared that spiritual power could never know defeat. 
But now, see what has happened! Spiritual forces 
have not been able to stem the tide of organized greed 
and unscrupulous might. The hosts of wickedness 
rush on to victory, and religion seems as powerless In 
staying their onslaught as a dam woven of straw in 
preventing the onward sweep of a mighty stream. No 
wonder that an increasing number feel that religion 
is the essence of futility, hollow with promises that it 
can never fulfill, the great hallucination which has ever 
deceived men by raising false hopes in the face of 
things as they are. No wonder that they exclaim: 
“Henceforth, we will have nothing to do with religion 
or the church, since both stand for a world of illusion, 
a world which has never existed and which can never 
be!” 

Now, while we can all sympathize with this mood, 
since in the face of things as they are we have often 
shared it, the fact is—no matter what our opinion we 
cannot uproot nor destroy religion. For the truth of 
the situation is, regardless of our wishes about it, re- 
ligion is a permanent attribute of the nature of man. 
This is not only demonstrated by history, but upheld by 
anthropology and vindicated by all the social sciences. 
As long as man remains man, unless he changes his 
essential nature, religion cannot die. Moreover, as 
the individual and social psychologists make evident, 
it is associated with the most powerful drives in the 
human soul. Despite all its apparent failures, for good 
or ill, religion will remain one of the most powerful 
factors in shaping man’s destiny. No matter what 
depths of depravity to which he may descend, and no 
matter how much he may betray his ideals, religion can 
no more pass away than the stars can forsake their 
courses or the sun cease to shine. Therefore, we need 
have no fear as to the permanence of religion and the 
church. War and revolution are powerless finally to 
destroy them. And though the world which will 
emerge from the present catastrophe may present an 
entirely different social landscape, these two—religion 
and the church—will remain as essential features in 
the life of mankind. 
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Nevertheless, despite all that may be said con- 
cerning its permanence and power, if religion is to fulfill 
its function by redeeming the evils of our time and by 
leading humanity into the security of justice and 
brotherhood, we need nothing short of a revolution in 
our entire approach to the nature and function of re- 
ligion. And the reason I have ventured to speak on 
the question we are considering this morning is be- 
cause of the deep-seated conviction that it is the func- 
tion of liberal churches to encourage and foster such 
an approach. 

Just as in the days of Channing the liberal move- 
ment brought about that revolution in theology which 
liberated men from the shackles of dogma and creed 
by removing the fetters of Calvinism, so in the new 
world now being forged by the fearful events of our 
time it is the mission of liberal religion to promote 
those changes which are essential to religious outlook 
if man’s spiritual forces are to meet the needs of the 
coming age. 

Let us not deceive ourselves! The changed out- 
look in other fields, and which will follow with increas- 
ing acceleration upon the heels of the present conflict, 
will compel a complete reorientation in our spiritual 
outlook! The old order in religion is going, though 
religion will remain. The old religious liberalism, which 
concerned itself mainly with emancipating men from 
the authority of the creeds, is dead! The issues with 
which it was concerned, such as the nature of Christ 
and the doctrines of sin and redemption, belong to a 
world which can never return. They are no more 
relevant to the coming age than are the old theories 
concerning the nature of matter in relation to the new 
physics. Unless the liberal churches bravely meet 
the challenge all this involves, they must inevitably 
fail. 

What, then, are some of the fundamental changes 
which it is our business to promote, if religion is to 
fulfill its function in the world which we must pain- 
fully rebuild, after the present catastrophe? 


II 


Permit me to suggest that, in the first place, there 
must be a clean break with every form and vestige of 
supernaturalism. 

In a universe which, according to science, is an 
organic whole, there is but one order and that is the 
natural order. Therefore there can be no equivoca- 
tion concerning the principle that the truths of re- 
ligion are just as much a part of the order of nature as 
those which science discovers in the physical realm. 
If we are living in a cosmos, instead of in a confusion 
of blind forces, then moral and spiritual truth belongs 
to the universal order just as much as the truth about 
atoms, or stars, or trees. God and nature cannot be 
at strife, and the truths relating to the soul of man 
ultimately work in harmony with those governing his 
body. His spirit does not belong to one realm while 
his muscles, organs and nerves belong to another. 
Just as the universe is one, so also man is one, and all 
theories of religion which teach otherwise divide man 
against himself and place him in opposition to the 
nature of which he is a part. 

I am convinced that it is supernaturalism which 
is largely responsible for the seeming ineptitude of 
religion in relation to the problems of the modern 
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world. -It has made of religion a thing of magic. It 
has caused men to look for miracles instead of under- 
taking the painful task of ordering, their lives; to seek 
for divine salvation through the special intervention 
of Providence, instead of building step by step the 
ladder by which they may rise. It has caused them 
to look for Messiahs or Saviors who would liberate 
them from their chains, instead of finding and re- 
leasing within themselves that power of truth by which 
alone they may be made free. And not the least of its 
evils, it has caused man to mistrust reason and the 
ordered processes of knowledge, through which alone 
he has achieved any degree of civilization. For lib- 
eral and orthodox in effect alike have said: “Only be- 
lieve enough and ye shall be saved! Only repeat 
often enough the right formula and affirm your faith, 
and ye shall find redemption.”” The only difference 
between liberal and orthodox being that the liberal 
had the broader formula and the wider affirmation. 

Once, however, accept the fact that religious truth 
as all other truth belongs to the realm of nature, and 
the entire situation is changed. Religion no longer 
waits upon the miracle of revelation, or upon the ap- 
pearance of some special prophet sent at the divine 
behest, but it can be explored, known and applied in 
the same sense as we know and apply knowledge in 
chemistry, engineering, medicine or any other sphere. 
Furthermore, it will no longer belong to the realm of 
mystery beyond human control, but will become the 
servant of man, which, because of its permanence and 
power, he can use intelligently as his instrument for 
the emancipation and fulfillment of life. 

It will at once be asserted that liberals in religion 
have always stood for the natural order in religion, 
and that they have long since broken with the view of 
its supernatural origin and nature. My contention is 
that they have always compromised and that the 
break has never been clean! When one of America’s 
outstanding liberals and pacifists can say, as he is re- 
ported to have said at the Harvard Summer School on 
religious principles and contemporary issues, ‘I be- 
lieve Adolf Hitler has been sent to punish our western 
world and to destroy it forever for the simple reason 
that, in the sight of God, it is not fit to go on,’”’ we have 
evidence not only of a faith in supernaturalism which 
in its final outcome is akin to the psychology of funda- 
mentalism, but a confusion of thinking concerning the 
nature of Providence in relation to natural law, which 
results in making Hitler the servant of the Most High. 


III 


This leads to the second suggestion I should like 
to make. 

Just as the religion which seeks to fulfill its func- 
tion in the world which will follow upon the heels of 
the war must rid itself of every vestige of supernatural- 
ism, so also must it break with every theory of salva- 
tion and all plans of redemption which cause man to 
seek fulfillment through the agency of some power 
other than that which dwells within himself. In many 
of our churches we frequently sing, 

“When wilt thou save the people, 
O God of mercy, when?” 


In temper and spirit, it isa great hymn. But in 
the light of the thought of the hour it is utterly false. 
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We have not time to expound the thesis, but I am 
convinced that, when the history of religion comes to 
be written by the scientific historian, it will be dis- 
covered that all doctrines and plans of salvation have 
not only hindered the work of true religion, but, more 
than any other factor, have been an incubus upon the 
spirit of mankind. It makes no difference whether it 
be salvation through the sacred sacrifice, cross, proph- 
et, doctrine, institution or sacred book; to the extent 
which human beings have been persuaded to mistrust 
the capacities that lie within themselves, to that ex- 
tent they have been accursed and led astray. As a 
matter of fact, traced to its original roots, the truth is 
evident that the psychology which has produced Hit- 
lerism and made possible the power of dictatorships is 
a distorted manifestation of the same psychology 
which has produced all salvation religions. For ul- 
timately all doctrines of salvation, even as all dictator- 
ships, have their source in the despair of the common 
man concerning his own powers! 

Therefore, the religion which is coming and 
through which man will find fulfillment must be a 
process religion and not a salvation religion. It will 
be based on man’s knowledge of himself and upon an 
understanding of his undeveloped powers. Its foun- 
dation and cornerstone will be the science and art of 
human behavior. The psychologist rather than the 
theologian will furnish its working principles, and its 
sacred book will be the understanding of human life. 
Its wisdom will not be the revelation of some anchor- 
ite who saw visions in the wilderness, nor come primar- 
ily from meditations in a monastic cell, rather will it be 
drawn from the lessons of experience and from the dis- 
coveries man will make as to how his mind and body 
work in all the manifold relationships of life. 


IV 


Growing out of all this is the last, and perhaps 
the most important, change which must take place. 

During the last generation, regardless of their 
philosophy, with which many of us profoundly disa- 
gree, among the most significant religious movements 
have been such movements as Christian Science and 
Unity. The unique thing about these movements is 
not their teaching, which is very old, but their method 
and practice. They have not been content with 
preaching and praying and the singing of hymns, in- 
deed they have radically departed from the ordinary 
forms of worship. What they have insisted upon has 
been a day-by-day practice. That is to say, they have 
provided their followers with a daily technique, saying 
unto them, ‘This do, and ye shall live.” It is only 
bigotry and prejudice which denies that in thousands 
of instances the technique works, and with benefit to 
the believer. Contrast this with the majority of Prot- 
estant churches. Protestantism—particularly its lib- 
eral varieties—has insisted that religion is a way of life. 
But only the blindest optimist can find much specific 
instruction concerning the nature of the way and how 
to follow it. Most of our Protestant services center 
around the spoken message of the particular preacher, 
who enunciates his own particular version of what 
may or may not be the truth. Far be it from me to 
deny the value of this. The free and spoken word of 
the fearless and consecrated minister will always have 
its place. But it isnot enough. People are hungry for 
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the knowledge of what to do day by day. Moreover 
there is a deeper consideration. Many sermons in- 
spire, but their usual end is unspent enthusiasm. They 
do not result in the cultivation of those disciplines 
which would build the spoken word into the fruit of 
daily experience. Thus are they shorn of power. 
What is the use, one may ask, of inspiring people with 
the vision of peace unless they are provided with 
those daily exercises which weave the patterns of 
peace into the living tissue of life? What use to en- 
thuse individuals on behalf of social justice unless 
methods are devised and practiced which condition 
the will? What value to persuade people concerning 
the necessity of- inward serenity and poise unless they 
are provided with those methods which, applied day 
by day, result in inward quietude and rest? Why pro- 
claim from the pulpit the glorious truth of the Imma- 
nence of God manifest in the Unity of Life, unless 
people are taught and practice those methods which 
fill them with a living awareness of this truth as a 
factor in experience? In other words, if the church is 
to fulfill its function—and in this is a challenge to 
liberal churches—it must provide those techniques of 
living which, as the psychologist would say, result in 
patterns of behavior which function day by day. 


V 


In conclusion, I come back to where we began. I 
still believe that if the world which is to come is to be a 
decent social order, in which the individual can find 
fullness of life and in which the peoples may walk in 
the ways of security and peace, a spiritual awakening 
is supremely necessary. But the religion which is to 
lead and foster this awakening must be in harmony 
with what man and nature are. For man cannot be 
divorced from nature, and God works through that 
nature of which man is both a part and a manifesta- 
tion. Indeed, God works in no other way, for nature’s 
laws written in the world of matter as well as upon the 
pages of the soul are the only divine decrees of which 
we may be sure. Such a religion, however, means a 
clean break with supernaturalism in every form. 
Such a religion will recognize that spiritual truth and 
law are one and the same, and that law rules just as 
much in the sphere of the soul as in the physical realm. 
Such a religion will usher in a new era of spiritual de- 
velopment—the age of spiritual certitude. Man will 
grope no longer in vain endeavor to find the paths upon 
which his feet shall tread, for he will know. And be- 
cause he knows, he will obey, for he will recognize that 
only in obedience to applied spiritual law can the 
satisfactions of life be found. In fact he will make the 
discovery that, just as the aviator finds the freedom 
of the air only as he regards those laws which govern 
the flight of his machine, so also in proportion to his 
regard for spiritual law will man find that happiness 
and freedom upon which the future waits. To lead 
the way in promoting such a religion is the supreme 
challenge to every free church in these days so fraught 
with destiny. 
* * * 
THE UNBELIEVING WORLD 
Yes, people are getting more and more skeptical. Some of 
them no longer believe that there is a pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow and a lot more will go further and tell you that there 
ain’t no such thing as a rainbow.—Religious Telescope. 
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In the Local Churches: A Forward Together Series 
IV. Washington, D. C. 
Seth Rogers Brooks 


ASHINGTON, Capital City of our nation! 
The National Memorial Church, “the other 
church home’”’ of every Universalist! 

Washington is a busy place these days with the 
increase in governmental agencies and bureaus and 
with the grave world problems. In spite of wars and 
horror Washington is still as beautiful as ever and 
becomes increasingly the national shrine beloved and 
honored by millions of Americans. From far and near 
the steady stream of government workers, visitors, 
travelers and tourists continues to pour through the 
Capital day and night twelve months a year. Some- 
one is always just arriving or just leaving! 

The National Memorial Church is a busy place 
likewise, and is becoming busier all the time. It is in 
the news of the city, new people are discovering it, 
and many new activities have been begun or are taking 
shape. 

Let us look at your ‘‘other church home.” From 
the exterior it is a magnificent structure with its mas- 
sive tower. It commands one of the finest corners of 
the national city and impresses one at once with the 
thought that here is a noble monument to a great 
faith. Within this building one finds the beautiful 
sanctuary, the superb chancel, the gorgeous windows, 
and all that make for an inspiring house of worship. 
Everywhere one looks he sees memorial tributes, for 
this church houses the memorials of an entire denomi- 
nation to its people and leaders. 

The more pertinent questions of this article are: 
What goes on in this church? Is it growing? Is it 
going forward? Is it doing anything notable? 

On Sunday a well-organized and efficiently-staffed 
church school is conducted. An adult forum under 
lay leadership brings outstanding speakers and timely 
subjects to a group of interested persons who gather 
Sunday mornings at ten. The church service at eleven 
o’clock with the National Capital Choir furnishing the 
music is the planned center and focal point of the en- 


tire life of the church and parish. Each Sunday eve- 


ning from seven to eight a fellowship hour with re- 
freshments is held for the young people of the parish 
and neighborhood, after which from eight to nine there 
is a devotional service with a speaker and a lively dis- 
cussion. Once a month on Sunday at four p.m. a 
musical “at home”’ is offered in the beautiful Romaine- 


_ van Schaick Room for the parish and the neighbor- 


hood. 
What happens during the week in this church? 


_ First, it is open with guide service daily from eight 


: 


4 


a. m. to five p. m., and visitors pass through steadily. 
On Monday the women sew for welfare, on Friday two 
Red Cross units meet. Once a month the Women’s 
Association assembles for mission study, luncheon, a 


"meeting and program. ‘There is a monthly book re- 


ew, a monthly meeting of the older young people, 
ur meetings each month of the Shakespearean So- 
ty, and numerous other programs and activities. 
The Optimist Club is the social group, and ten times a 
the people of the parish and their friends gather 


for a delightful evening of friendship. In Perkins Hall 
fairs, bazaars, suppers, dances and parties are held. 

This church is trying to serve the larger field. 
Recently the Washington Ministerial Union held its 
meeting in the church and later luncheon was served to 
130 ministers. For four days the women of the 
Augustana Lutheran Synod met in our church during 
their conference. The Universalist General Conven- 
tion was entertained in October, 1939. Recently 
Camp Fire Guardians lunched in our parish house. 
The editors of the Religious Press were entertained 
during their convention, and the doors of the church 
have been opened to many other splendid groups. 

The parish is supporting our denominational pro- 
grams and enterprises with both loyalty and contribu- 
tions. Community service, war relief and aid in any 
shape or manner that can be given is quickly and 
gladly rendered. 

What about the staff of the church? An office sec- 
retary is on duty daily from eight a. m. to five p. m. 
She explains the symbolism of the church, answers 
questions, gives out Universalist literature, and cares 
for the welfare of the visitor. The minister of the 
church is present in the building each morning. His 
home is open at all times to visiting Universalists. 
Although liberal Protestantism does not have an easy 
time in Washington, he is active in many community 
affairs and is speaking at various educational centers. 
and before groups of a wide variety. He is a member 
of the Committee on Religious Life in the Nation’s 
Capital, the Inter-Church Club and Theta Sigma, the 
two latter honorary ministerial groups limited to 
twenty and sixteen respectively. Although not a 
member of the Federation of Churches, he is serving 
on many of its committees, including the steering 
committee for the National Conference on Religious 
Liberties and the program committee for the 1941 
National Preaching Mission. 

By official count Washington has 600 organiza- 
tions termed religious, and of these 340 are churches of 
some kind. The Washington population is transient, 
many persons are lonely, and any parish is scattered, 
as people live ten and fifteen miles out in the suburbs 
in Virginia and Maryland. 

Liberalism is quite isolated and the field is not 
easy, but this can be said: Our church building is a 
source of constant admiration in this city of superb 
buildings, our visitors leave uplifted and proud, our 
active Washington Universalists are devoted, loyal 
and sacrificial, our worship, activities and people com- 
mand the respect of the Capital. It should be men- 
tioned that our church has the services of two min- 
isters, for, as Dr. Brooks applies himself to the tasks 
and routine of parish life, Dr. van Schaick gives enor- 
mously of himself in constant service of the parish and 
the church. His only salary is the devotion of his 
many friends. 

New features have been introduced this year. A 
public-speaking class was held Sunday evenings. The 
annual Children’s Day exercises were held in the gar- 
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-den of the church. The attendance was large and the 
grass, flowers and birds bathed in the warm sunshine 
formed a perfect scene. Flowers carrying a message 
of love from the church have gone to the sick and 
shut-in each Sunday. 

The pulpit of the National Memorial Church is 
open to all ministers of our denomination. When it is 
known that any Universalist minister will be in Wash- 
ington over Sunday he is invited to preach or take 
part in the service. Universalist ministers are urged to 
feel that this is their church. 

Recently one of our members and his brother pre- 
sented the church with magnificent American and 
Christian flags in memory of their father and mother. 
These flags now hang in the church. A laywoman has 
given a large American flag for the stage in Perkins 
Hall. One layman has given the church over 1,000 
books to start a library. Recently from the estate of 
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one of our most devoted members the church ac- 
quired furniture and was remembered generously as 
residuary legatee. Many persons are making gifts 
which add to the equipment of the church and parish 
house. 

The Board of Management is a busy group. 
Much important business which will have far-reaching 
effect in the future has been transacted. The church 
building is kept in perfect repair and every plan is be- 
ing used to inerease income and to cut down overhead. 
As new people continue to come the outlook is promis- 
ing for a larger sharing of all kinds of responsibility. 

The National Memorial Church is your church. 
Be proud of it and visit it frequently. While you are 
in Washington you will find you can fit immediately 
into the life of your ‘‘other church home,” for Univer- 
salists in the Nation’s Capital, as well as Universalists 
everywhere, are going Forward Together. 


Nine Square Yards of Paradise 


Fred Smith 


OOT-LOOSE and fancy-free I came upon it—the 
little patch of ground that will long remain with 
me in memory as nine square yards of Paradise. 

The name, I know, may seem too long for such a little 
piece of ground, but I have left the length with it be- 
cause I know that it is not too long for the long, long 
thoughts it gave to me last week as I moved my all 
too cumbersome body between and betwixt the seven- 
pillared pedestal-like milkweed plants which formed 
the focal points of the little paradise that I had dis- 
covered. ‘There are times,” says the English essay- 
ist, J. B., “when everything happens just right.”’ 
Such a time was that when I alighted upon the nine 
square yards of paradise. 

In my own modest way I had escaped not merely 
from civilization, but from supercivilization. I need 
not here detail the way of it except to mention the 
relevant barbed-wire points of it. Through ten sum- 
mer days it was mine to point the mind of youth to the 
molding of our civilization “nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire.” For the sake of a future freedom they had im- 
posed on themselves a present limitation. It was un- 
derstood that none leave the circumscribed area of the 
grounds without first obtaining special permission. 
They were to confirm their liberty in law. But I,a 
member of the faculty, could be a law unto myself. 
If you remember what William James wrote long ago 
about the paradisiacal Chautauqua and what Emily 
Dickinson wrote about the word “escape,” it will not 
be hard for you to see how that barbed-wire fence was 
to mea standing challenge. Just beyond that barbed- 
wire boundary, across two highways—a highway and 
a railroad—flowed ariver. It was big enough to touch 
one’s imagination to the two infinities—the mountains 
and the.sea. To me that river was nature’s own laid 
telephone wire which I could tap and listen in on the 
voices of the sea and the mountain, each a mighty 
voice. I decided to put in a long-distance telephone 
call. But I w.uld not pass too publicly the boundary 
of our little world lest I unwittingly become an ex- 
ample to the less-privileged student. Therefore I 
chose the way that savored of escape. Curving my 
form to that of the barbed wire I made a horizontal 


exit from the grounds. A few steps and I was across 
the highway, negotiating the next line of barbed wire 
which fenced the railway from the highway. Over 
the embankment and again, for the third and last time, 
I passed unscathed that curious invention of man 
called barbed wire. 

Before me, fifty yards away was the river of my 
desire. For all I could see the summer school might be 
ten thousand miles away. In three passings of barbed 
wire I had passed from the supercivilized to the ultra- 
primitive. No plow had ever touched the land on 
which I stood, save that of an overflowing river hurry- 
ing to the sea. Beneath my feet was the sun-baked 
mud curled into rectangular shards, from which had 
sprung the man-high weeds through which I waded 
with arms akimbo, while with my feet pressing on the 
weeds I flattened a path that led to—infinity. One 
last embankment and my goal would be achieved. I 
swung myself up a sandy bank with the aid of a vine- 
encircled tree and I was—in paradise. 

At first I did not recognize it. My first glance 
revealed to me a space that was merely different from 
the weed-encircled, tree-environed area. But as I cast 
a focusing eye upon the little clearance I saw that here 
was the habitation of fluttering loveliness and insec- 
tivorous rapture. It was a paradise for butterflies 
and moths and insects and one lone man. I had en- 
tered into a microcosm of loveliness, where life and 
loveliness were one. I found myself remembering 
Shakespeare: 

this little world; 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
and then I became a voice myself and added: 
This nine square yards of paradise. 


I became one with Keats, who, on opening Chap- 
man’s Homer, felt like some 
watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


 —— 
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Touch, with an associative word, the secret cham- 
ber of any man’s desire and you will find that everyone 
is of the great and glorious company of discoverers. 
We are all heirs with Columbus, Cortez, Balboa, Lind- 
bergh, Byrd, of that entrancement which accompanies 
discovery. For most of us the discovery is not enough 
to carry us to the front page of the newspaper; much 
less does it thrill a hemisphere. Enough for us if we 
get from it a filling joy that touches us to ecstasy. It 
may be only nine square yards of paradise, but that 
is enough to make one Shakespearean in mood and 
Wordsworthian in experience. Now that I am back 
among my books I have verified for myself the joy 
which came to Wordsworth when he evaluated all the 
worth of a “damp obscure recess” of loveliness. I 
would like to know what William would have said of 
the weed-environed little paradise that I alighted 
on! 

Quietly I moved from vantage point to vantage 
point to gather the patterned loveliness of springing 
moth and flying butterfly as with busy joy they sucked 
their fill of nectar. Out of the wilderness with instinct 
sure they came to the haven of delight. The balled 
flowerets at the end of the high stems of the milkweed 
plants were planets of joy to them. Vibrant with ec- 
stasy their colors flashed to a new loveliness. Here 
was loveliness dynamic and glorified. I had but to 
move a foot or two and the movement caused a flut- 
tering excitement which added to the patterned beauty 
and my joy. Then, as evening turned to twilight, 
came the coronating loveliness of it all. Suddenly 
I found myself gazing upon a whirring animation of 
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beauty that knew not stillness in any particular. Then 
came a larger incarnation of animation. My wife tells 
me that what I saw was probably two specimens of 
hummingbird moths. So let it be. I went again the 
evening after, but they came not. But I shall not soon 
forget how, flashing to and fro, with speed incredible, 
they wove a patterned tapestry that seemed to re- 
main, for an evanescent moment, suspended in the air. 
Then they were gone. 

I looked around. Is it little wonder that I felt 
myself surrounded with Thoreau, Jefferies, Muir, 
Burroughs, Quayle, White, Clare and all those lovers 
of the recessed beauty of nature’s loveliness? 


“Canst thou tell where beauty dwells? 
In three swift notes the woodbird tells.” 


Nine square yards of paradise also gives a verify- 
ing answer. Darkness was increasing. I bade fare- 
well to my little paradise. In the gathering gloom the 
fireflies were flickering with a duty and beauty of 
their own. I negotiated again the three lines of 
barbed wire and in thirty yards and three minutes I 
had passed from paradise to the supercivilized summer 
school. And none asked where I had been, for which 
I was glad. They might not have fully understood if 
I had said that I had been to nine square yards of 
paradise wherein to the accompaniment of the vibrant 
loveliness of moth and butterfly one could have fellow- 
ship with that great, but not too numerous, com- 
pany, the members of which know well the way to some 
recess which might well be called nine square yards of 
paradise. 


A Visit to Shiloh 


Thomas Butler 


HILOH is the name of a small country village lo- 
cated in Cumberland County, New Jersey, not 
far from the prosperous and most modern city 

of Bridgeton. 

Some years ago, when first we drove through its 
principal street, it was on a Friday afternoon, and 
shopkeepers were busily engaged in closing their 
stores, as it neared the hour of six, for within the hour 
the bell of the village church would resound the call 
to worship, reminding us that the Seventh Day was at 
hand and that we were in the midst of a community 
of those who, as Israel of old and today, ‘remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” 

Stones in the well-kept churchyard, bearing the 
given names of Winchester, Elhanan and Moses, re- 
mind us that this is one of the churches once claimed 
by the Universal Baptists, and as such representatives 
from time to time were received from it by our own 
Philadelphia Convention of Universalists. After this 
first visit to the community I was moved to write some 
account of Moses Winchester, which later was pub- 
lished in the Leader, and from that account I shall not 
now knowingly repeat. 

This church, founded in 1737, has celebrated its 
two hundredth anniversary, and in mid-August of 
the same year entertained the annual conference or 
meeting of the Seventh Day Baptists of America. 

I have co-operated with the pastor, a thorough- 
going but eminently fair fundamentalist, in the prepa- 


ration of a history of the local church, now appearing 
in mimeographic form. Thus I have had access to the 
original records and papers so carefully stored away in 
the safe belonging to the congregation. 

Since the church clerk, David Ayars, was a most 
pronounced Universalist, his side of the controversy is 
well taken care of in the records, and the result for us 
is the discovery of the best preserved and most volumi- 
nous record of the Universal Baptists yet known to 
exist. 

Stormy weather and other engagements precluded 
attendance upon many of the sessions of their annual 
conference. On the afternoon of the first Sabbath 
portions of the history of the church were read to the 
congregation. That portion relating to the days of 
controversy was read by the pastor, Mr. Maltby. 
The matter was treated frankly and fairly as related 
to the facts themselves. The point was well taken that 
aside from the thought of a Universal Restitution, 
the called Universal Baptists were as orthodox and 
evangelical in their views as were their opponents, and 
that they shared neither the implied, and often ex- 
pressed, Unitarianism nor other modernistic views 
held within the communion of our present-day Uni- 
versalist Church. 

Of our findings in the safe, shedding as yet un- 
published light upon our own early history, nothing 
shall be written at the present time. 

Universalism without doubt came to Shiloh at a 
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very early date. It came from the English-speaking 
Sabbatarians settled in the Welsh Tract in Delaware 
and in Chester County, Pennsylvania. It was from 
that source that Conrad Beisel had derived the Sabba- 
tarian views held by himself and his community at 
Ephrata in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Preach- 
ers from this community, Mack, Beisel, Miller and 
others, preached from time to time among their 
English-speaking Sabbatarian brethren, and these 
men were well-known believers in the Restitution of 
all things. 

Not only had they so visited and preached but 
they had journeyed into New England and had visited 
the Seventh Day Baptist churches in Rhode Island, 
which later on in the days of controversy received 
Moses Winchester as a messenger from Shiloh, and 
never once reproved their brethren in New Jersey be- 
cause of their Universalism. 

It was at the church at French Creek in Chester 
County, often visited by the brethren from Ephrata, 
that Moses Winchester was ordained, probably by the 
Rev. Nathan Rogers, of whose views I shall speak 
later on in this narrative. 

When Winchester reached Shiloh, being asked to 
preach for the initial period of six months, he found 
there those who were also Universalists in belief, in- 
cluding the then pastor Nathan Ayars, whom the 
church had ordained in face of a protest against his 
known Universalism. He also came to know that 
similar views had been held by the second pastor of 
the church at Shiloh, named Jonathan Davis. 

The details of the controversy may not be written 
here, but rather belong in a more extensive and ac- 
curate account of the Universal Baptist movement to 
be written at some future time. 

Before the arrival of Winchester, Isaac Davis, as 
leader of the orthodox element, had accused the church 
of holding the “‘doctrine of devils and of hell-redemp- 
tion.’’ Being disciplined he confessed himself ‘‘to be 
something rash,’ and the brethren “acknowledged 
themselves satisfied.” 

Then came Winchester and about the same time 
there returned to Shiloh a rigid Calvinist named Jona- 
than Jarman. Jarman could not tolerate Universalism. 
Intemperate language was used and both Jarman and 
Davis were brought under the discipline of the church 
as being disorderly. In securing this action the Uni- 
versal element was joined by many who did not accept 
their doctrinal position but who believed that all 
parties should have liberty of thought and that this 
should be no bar to fellowship. 

They thought it unfair to accuse the church of 
holding to this simply “because they did not see fit 
to cut off a few individuals who held that view.” 

The orthodox element held their opponents and 
the church disorderly because this was held, taught 
and tolerated. 

The extensive correspondence with sister congre- 
gations deals little with the question of doctrine, but 
much with the questions of discipline and of dis- 
order. ‘Their constant effort looked towards peace, 
toleration and unity. 

By 1790 the movement as a whole ceased to be a 
Baptist movement at Philadelphia. Abel Sarjent in 
his Universal Magazine had taken a Unitarian posi- 
tion, antedating that of Ballou, and by 1819 the church 
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at Philadelphia called an avowed Unitarian, Abner 
Kneeland, to its pulpit, and the idea of a moral atone- 
ment was there preached in place of the vicarious 
atonement held by the earlier leaders of our faith. 
There had also been friction in that the followers of 
Winchester had protested against the sale by the fol- 
lowers of Murray of the Lodge Alley property at Phila- 
delphia. 

These various moves tended to alienate the Shiloh 
people from our Philadelphia Convention, so far that 
in 1790 Joseph Ayars, Jr., was reproved by the local 
church for attending that convention, and was re- 
ceived again into the church when he expressed his 
sorrow for so doing. 

Moses Winchester, however, attended our con- 
ventions in 1790, 1791 and 1792, dying at Philadelphia 
in 1793. 

The local breach was finally healed after the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New Jersey decided in 
favor of what had been the Winchester party, a party 
composed of Universalists and of many others not 
holding that doctrine, who held that the holding of it 
should be no bar to church membership. Following this, 
one of the leaders, Jarman, departed to Cape May, 
and the other, Isaac Davis, to the First Day Baptist 
Church at Cohansey, and their repentant and sorrow- 
ful followers were taken back into the church. 

David Ayars and other Restitutionists held to their 
views on salvation and the church allowed them to 
remain in peace, so that one gain from the controversy 
was a vindication of the principle of freedom of belief 
and of interpretation characteristic of all free churches. 

As exhibiting the views of many Seventh Day 
people living away from Shiloh, we have the following 
quotation from a letter written in Sixth Month, 1790, 
from Piscataway, New Jersey, by the Rev. Nathan 
Rogers, a Seventh Day minister, ordained at Westerly, 
Rhode Island, in 1787: 

“T observed in thy letter that thou hast heard that 
Elder Cox of Kingswood and several other Baptist 
ministers have espoused the Universal Doctrine. I 
am informed it is true of Elder Cox and one or more of 
the First Day Baptist ministers whose names I re- 
member not, but there are two or three who have the 
same report of them, of whom I believe it is not 
true. 

“As for myself it has appeared to me that the 
Universal Restoration or Restitution of all mankind 
would take place and that is comprehended in the. 
language of Scripture, which I have acknowledged in 
our meeting of business, but as it appears more plain to 
me from scripture that it is the will of God that all men 
everywhere should repent and believe here in time and 
be saved so as to escape the wrath to come, there- 
fore this appears to be of greater consequence to be 
preached and contended for.” 

The whole tone of the letter is that other doctrines 
are more clearly expressed, and therefore should be 
considered as of more importance, and therefore be 
preached. 

For generations this church has been well known 
for its singing and its trained choir, of whom thirty-six — 
were present on the Sunday when I attended. At the 
morning service communion was observed. The invi- 
tation was general in its terms, and while some First 
Day people retired, as having no unity with those keep- 
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ing Seventh Day, and the laying on of hands, we re- 
mained and partook of the sacrament. 

During its observance I sat there in common fel- 
lowship with many descendants of Moses Winchester 
and others who, while they still keep the Sabbath as 
did their fathers before them, know little or nothing of 
that Universal Restitution held and preached by 
Moses Winchester, and by his better known brother 
Elhanan. 

On the morrow (Sunday) shops were open, far- 
mers labored busily in the fields, and thrifty house- 
wives hung household linen out to dry. 

As we went on our way homeward bound we soon 
reached Bridgeton, with its stores and factories 
closed and its church bells summoning its prosperous 
citizens to Sunday worship, for we were once more 
amongst those who keep not the Sabbath, but who en- 
deavor as best they may to keep the Lord’s Day 


until he comes. 
* * * 


CHIN UP 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


EVEN or eight years ago I was walking along a 
S street in Boston when I caught sight of a most 
odd-looking man. I had half a feeling that I knew 
him, so I looked again and discovered to my horror 
that I was meeting myself in a shop window. I was 
shocked to see a smallish man with stooping shoul- 
ders and a slightly battered hat. Hastily I moved off. 
If you have ever caught sight of yourself in a shop 
window, you will know exactly how I felt. 

I decided then and there that something must be 
done about that man. He must throw his shoulders 
back; he must keep his head up; he must be like the 
Village Blacksmith and look the whole world in the 
face. 

But the Village Blacksmith had muscles strong as 
iron bands. My daily work, with all its pleasures and 
advantages, does not make for muscular development. 
Exercise—that wasit. Exercise was what I needed. 

A few days later I noticed in a newspaper an ad- 
vertisement of a rowing machine. I resolved to havea 
rowing machine. Spending more dollars than now I 
like to remember, I sent for it. When it arrived, it 
proved to be a very handsome contrivance. Sliding 
seat, bands and pulleys. One sat in it on the floor, 
and with swinging arms rowed amid the scenery of 
chairs and tables. 

I started rowing with high hope. A hundred 
strokes every morning, and perhaps a few strokes 
every night. Soon I would be as straight as an arrow 
and feel as strong as a lion. Shoulders back, chin up, 
I would walk up Park Street, and people passing me 
would think: “There’s a fine figure of a man. How 
hearty! How fearless!’ They might even be re- 
minded of the Village Blacksmith. 

So went my thoughts as I rowed along between the 
table and chairs. 

But at the end of the first week I lost heart in my 
rowing. Nothing happened. I saw no change; I felt 
no change. And one morning I suddenly knew why. 

If one takes exercise just for the sake of exercise, 
nothing ever will happen. If one wants to keep one’s 
chin up, one must have mind as well as muscle. If 
one really wants to look the whole world in the face, 
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one must do it from inside out, not from outside in. 

I put the rowing machine in the dark corner of a 
closet in my study. I forgot all about it—until yes- 
terday morning, when I was turning out things because 
I am moving to another house, to a new parsonage. 

Yesterday morning I looked at the rowing ma- 
chine with no regrets, and on the spot I gave it toa 
dear parishioner, who says he needs to get thinner in 
the region of the waist. But I did not tell him this 
story. 

It is sometimes best to learn by sad experience. 

* * Ox 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Charles H. Pennoyer 


HE 107th annual session of the Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Convention was held at Morrisville, 
Vermont, October 4 and 5. It was the sixth session held in the 
local church and the centennial of the first of these. The welcom- 
ing words were by Edward Emmons, president of the Universalist 
parish, and the Rev. Milton E. Muder, the minister. The re- 
sponse was by the Convention president, Dr. Royce Stanley 
Pitkin of Goddard College. 

The mass meeting of Thursday evening was under the aus- 
pices of the Church School Association, with the secretary, the 
Rev. Raymond M. Scott, of Rutland, and W. A. Kincaid, super- 
intendent of schools at Montpelier, as joint chairmen. The 
subject was “Ethics and Religion in the Common and Church 
School.” It was treated in an address by Dr. George Dykhuizen 
of the department of philosophy at the University of Vermont, 
and by the following panel: Mrs. Marjorie M. Johnson, Plain- 
field, Convention church member, the Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams, Barre, and Mrs. Katherine Spear Blakely, recently super- 
visor of the church school in Montpelier. The audience also took 
part in the discussion. At a later session, on recommendation of 
the Convention Superintendent and the Official Reports Com- 
mittee, and acting upon favorable report from the trustees, the 
Convention went on record unanimously against the movement 
to introduce religious instruction into the public schools, favoring 
instead increased development of the present plan which calls 
for ethics as the teaching of the knowledge, practice and love of 
truth and right uncolored by otherworldliness, supernaturalism 
or theology, or “religion” as generally understood. During the 
devotional service, conducted by Mr. Muder, the collection was 
taken for the ministerial pension and relief funds. 

Saturday afternoon there were two sessions. The Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Women’s Association heard an address on 
“Movements and Projects of Human Interest in the Home 
Field,”. by Mrs. Omeron H. Coolidge, formerly Deputy Commis- 
missioner of Public Welfare in Vermont. New societies were 
reported as having joined the state organization on the broader 
basis now provided both in the general field and at home. At 
the same time the Laymen’s Conference carried on a clinic on the 
church, the chairman in charge being assisted in counsel by Newell 
M. Middleton, Marshfield, of the Convention church, Robert H. 
Ordway of South Strafford, Everett H. Bridgman, Hardwick, also 
of the Convention church, and the Rev. George B. Owen of 
Bellows Falls. 

The Saturday evening banquet was held at Randall Hotel 
and the subject of “Religious Liberals Face a World of Force’ 
was considered in an address by Prof. Henry Wyman Holmes, 
Litt. D., LL. D., chairman of Harvard University Committee on 
Educational Relations, and in forum periods of questions and 
discussion. 

The reports of the officers and committees, and presentation 
of new business, aroused lively discussions in the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday morning business sessions, even crowding 
into the Saturday afternoon program. Dr. Walter J. Coates, 
Hon. Orlando L. Martin, Mrs. Louise S. Fleetwood of Morris- 
ville, Allen C. Ayer of Lennoxville, Que., the Rev. Skillman E. 
Myers of Burlington, Edwin W. Hoag, Hicksite Quaker member 
of the Convention church, of Grand Isle and Peru, N. Y., and 
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others expressed opinions pro and con regarding various issues 
in regard to questions of minorities on political ballots, instancing 
that of Communists in Vermont, and other civic and social rights. 
The Superintendent’s closing paragraph was featured by the 
sessional committee: ‘In political and other social relations we 
must, of all movements, be very careful to interpret, enforce and 
defend, also in love and good will toward all, the fundamental 
rights of free speech, free press, free assembly, freedom of con- 
science and kindred liberties, lest in the abnormal period of a 
world at war something of our democracy be permanently lost 
and our very cause, as the protestantism of protestantism and the 
catholicism of catholicism, be the most apt to suffer.’ The presi- 
dent’s report was given a favorable vote and the call was made 
for extended publicity in giving the people the benefit of its very 
timely and strong declaration of the liberal faith. Special thanks 
were voted to certain officers, including the treasurer, for their 
reports and for activity shown. 

The chairman of the Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations was the Rev. M. E. Muder of Morrisville. 
The report, which was approved, particularly favored the state- 
ment that the time has come for religious liberals to stand up, in 
good will, for their cause. It also approved of the declaration in 
favor of a change in “foreign missions’ and that hereafter what- 
ever work is undertaken should be on the basis of exchange, of 
mutuality, of reciprocity, rather than as any form of Christian 
propaganda. The Superintendent presented a motion of appre- 
ciation and congratulation to the International Church Ex- 
tension Committee on the fiftieth anniversary of work in Japan 
and carrying thanks to the workers in the field, and this was voted. 
The secretary was asked to send a digest of the Convention to the 
parishes with a request for consideration at their next official 
business meetings. The president’s address is to be specially 
publicized. It was voted to have a missionary committee to 
report at next annual session, and that co-operation of Unitarian 
and Universalist groups be favored in any areas which present a 
favorable opportunity. It was voted that the 1941 Sesquicen- 
tennial of Vermont’s entrance into the Union be observed. 

These two votes were passed on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, of which the Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick 
of Montpelier was chairman. The local parish was thanked and 
a message of greeting and best wishes was sent to Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield of Woodstock, who is ill at his home. 

A matter of old business, from last year’s session of the Con- 
vention, the recommendation of the Board of Trustees of last 
year, was voted as follows: “‘(1) Recommendation that Article 
III of the Constitution on ‘Jurisdiction’ be so amended as to read 
as follows: ‘This Convention shall have jurisdiction over the 
Fellowship, Ordination and Discipline of Its Ministers, Churches 
and Parishes, and other individual and group members, and 
(2) Article I, Section 6, By Laws on ‘Duties of the Committee on 
Fellowship’ be so amended as to read as follows: ‘They shall exer- 
cise the duties of their office so that the relations with Universal- 
ists and Unitarians shall be in conformity with the By Laws 
and Constitution of this Convention.’ ”’ 

The Committee on Nominations, the Rev. R. M. Scott, 
chairman, reported, and the following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, Plainfield; vice-president, the 
Rev. Skillman E. Myers, Burlington; treasurer, George A. Perry, 
Springfield; trustee for three years, Mrs. Cleon A. Perkins, Rut- 
land; Fellowship Committee, Judge Orlando L. Martin, Plain- 
field, Supt. W. A. Kincaid, Montpelier, the Rev. M. E. Muder, 
Morrisville, the Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, the Rev. G. R. 
FitzPatrick, Montpelier. 

The Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, Springfield, reported as di- 
rector for the Young People’s Institute of Civic and Social 
Affairs held at Goddard College last June, and the Rev. G. R. 
FitzPatrick for the Laymen’s Institute held there in January. 
The Y. P. C. R. U. met at Goddard in June. The Convention 
was invited to meet next October at Hartland Four Corners, it 
being the one hundredth anniversary of the previous session there. 
The matter was left in the hands of the Convention Board. 
There were five officers present, twelve ministers, twenty-two 
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parish delegates, also ten from Convention church units and five 
from Associations, and as many more visitors. 

At the Church School Association, Friday evening, the Rev. 
Fred Hamilton Miller was chosen president, and the Rev. Ray- 
mond M. Scott secretary-treasurer. It was voted to send ten 
dollars to the General Sunday School Association. Mrs. Blanche 
L. Adams, supervisor of the local church school, gave a welcome 
talk in which she emphasized the importance of religious educa- 
tion. 

The Women’s Association, on Saturday afternoon, named the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Emma H. Pennoyer; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Edith Ellis Coburn, East Montpelier; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Edith Backup, Burlington; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. Edith 
Whitcomb Richardson, Barre; directors, Mrs. F. G. Fleetwood, 
Morrisville, Mrs. Agnes R. Conklin, Derby Line, Mrs. Leo C. 
Clerici, Montpelier, Mrs. Helen E. Hoyt, Brattleboro, Miss Stella 
M. Cutting, Bellows Falls. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPLAINS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Paul Dwight Moody, president of Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., has been appointed the new liaison official between 
the churches and the Protestant chaplains ministering to the men 
who enter training under the selective draft and in the army and 
navy. His chief responsibility will be to represent the churches 
in giving counsel and assistance to the chaplains. 

The trustees of Middlebury College have been requested to 
release Dr. Moody for this service for a year. The call to Dr. 
Moody was extended by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains. 

It is expected that Dr. Moody will establish his office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and that he will spend much of his time visiting the 
chaplains at their posts. It is estimated that there will be 1000 
chaplains in the training camps and in the army and navy within 
the next year. Dr. Moody will serve as a civilian representing 
the interests of the Protestant bodies. 

Dr. Moody, who has been president of Middlebury College 
since 1921, is the son of Dwight L. Moody, the distinguished 
evangelist and founder of the Northfield (Mass.) Schools. Dur- 
ing the World War Dr. Moody was chaplain at the general head- 
quarters of the American Expeditionary Forces in France, being 
at first assistant and later successor to Bishop Charles H. Brent 
as Chief of Chaplains. On his return from France he became 
associate minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, where he served until he was called to the presidency 
of Middlebury College. Prior to the war he had been for five 
years minister of the South Congregational Church of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. Dr. Moody holds the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Yale University and is a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor (French). 

Commenting on the appointment, Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, said: 

“The appointment of Dr. Paul D. Moody is an impressive 
indication of the concern which is being felt in the Church for the 
young men who will soon be leaving our homes and communities 
for the training camps. The churches feel a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for following these young men with a religious minis- 
try and pastoral care. The one way in which the churches can 
do this is through the chaplains who are appointed by the Govern- 
ment as a part of the army and navy staffs. In order to keep 
these chaplains closely related to the life of the Church and to 


prevent them from feeling isolated in their abnormal environment, 


Dr. Moody is to serve as a living link between them and the 
Church. He will not be a chaplain himself, but an ambassador- 
at-large from the churches to the chaplains, bringing to them the 
sympathy and support of the churches and interpreting their 
work to the churches. The churches and the chaplains are to be 
congratulated that a man of Dr. Moody’s distinguished ability 
and standing in both the educational and the religious world is to 
fill the new post.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


SPLIT INFINITIVES 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Who is responsible for the grammar of our avowal of faith? 
In the Leader the fifth clause reads, “To overcome all evil and pro- 
gressively establish the .. . .”” Should it not be “and progres- 
sively to establish’’? i 

Think of the hundreds of split infinitives mailed out of 
Boston every week! 

Donald B. King. 
Junction City, Kan. 


Split infinitives occasionally add to the momentum of a 
sentence as in the case in point. The writer is correct as to the 
tule. The authors of the statement—especially the man who 
drafted it—are noted among us for felicitous English. Their 
acceptance of the situation created by their thought proved that 
they knew that ‘“‘exceptions only prove the rule.” 

The Editor. 


* * 


HARRY CARY ON THE FIFTY YEARS IN JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

I have a word for Universalists on the fiftieth anniversary of 
Universalist beginnings in the Orient. 

Universalism stresses universals in Christianity. Although 
Christianity has been nurtured through the centuries almost ex- 
clusively in the West, its roots are in the East. Yet, irrespective 
of its Oriental rooting and Occidental nurturing, Christianity is 
clearly itself only in so far as it is an all-mankind religion. Any 
restraint of Christianity within national boundaries is betrayal 
of Christianity. Universalists pushing out into the Orient fifty 
years ago began in a more concrete way to live up to their faith in 
this universal nature and value of Christianity. We well-nigh 
had to go beyond national boundaries with this faith if only to 
prove to ourselves that we were not bluffing. To be consistent, 
our aims must never fall short of that. 

It may be hard to see practical point in this with regard to 
our extension in Japan when a transient insularism there seems to 
be barring doors to us as foreigners. But this very trend toward 
exclusion, an un-Christian trend which is by no means a Japanese 
monopoly, intensifies the need for sustained and stronger effort. 
True, we may be forced to do less as foreigners in Japan for a 
time; but heaven forbid that we lose sight of the ultimate aims 
and permanent obligations. 

Harry M. Cary. 

Brasstown, N.C. 


* 


UNIVERSALISTS ARE ISOLATIONISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Cornelius Greenway puts his finger on the vital spot in a 
recent Leader article entitled ““What Is Wrong?” 

We cannot solve all our problems by mere administrative 
adjustments to be sure. Yet we all know that some definite ‘‘re- 
forms” are required if the goal of ‘‘“Forward Together’ is to be 
achieved. Universalists pride themselves entirely too much on 
the “‘live alone and like it’’ attitude. They are isolationists to 
the extreme, and we realize only too well that aloofness from 
the pulse of a living dynamic faith only spells defeat and disin- 
tegration. 

What about the few State Conventions that still refuse any 
assistance from or contact with the larger fellowship? How about 
the numerous churches that still pay nothing in the form of 
quotas to the General Convention? Or what of the parishes and 
ministers that refuse to enlist in the programs and projects as set 
forth by trained leaders in the Y. P. C. U., A. U. W., G.S.S. A. 
and other auxiliary bodies? 

I am not pleading for a strait-jacket conformity, because 
that goes against the principles of a free church. But I do chal- 
lenge this “do-nothing-know-it-all’’ provincialism which is eat- 


ing the heart out of our denomination and which will never permit 
us to advance unless it is arrested. We may well ask why there 
should be such an inertia and indifference. Do the bulk of our 
people feel that ours is a “lost cause’? Is the spirit of enthusiasm 
that built churches gone from preachers and laymen alike? 

It is perfectly true that we may not seek to or be able to 
conquer the masses with our message of liberalism, but it is 
peculiar indeed that the ordinary “hunger’’ of men to be as- 
sociated together in a common cause is so lacking in a good part 
of the Universalist fellowship. This may be seriously questioned 
by many, but the proof will be found in the records. 

We are all to blame for this state of affairs. 
late to mend our fences. God give us imagination and inspira- 
tion! I believe we can do the rest of the job if the will is there. 
It means that a new significance must be given to the word sacri- 
fice. It means plenty of elbow grease. Basking in the reflected 
light of yesterday’s achievements will never put us back on the 
right track. New leadership, new methods coupled with a re- 
ceptiveness to experiment, will bring progress. 

Are we trying to run an enterprise in a critical time in history 
with methods that belonged to the days of our founding fathers? 
Are we assuming that we can go forward and yet disregard the 
foundation stones of love, loyalty, sacrifice and inspiration? 


It is not too 


James Stewart Diem. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FRIENDLY WORDS FROM CALIFORNIA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I take pleasure in being able to renew my subscription to 
the Leader. Have enjoyed it for many years. I look forward to 
its arrival every week, and now that my hearing is not very 
good it is especially welcome. The last one came to me on my 
eighty-sixth birthday, and as usual was read with interest. After 
I have read them I hand them on to others to enjoy. You have 
my best wishes for its success. I only wish it was still named 
The ‘“‘Universalist”’ Leader. 

Alzina M. Milligan. 

Oakland, Calif. 


FROM A FAITHFUL READER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been away for the past two months and now find the 
Leader stopped coming with the August 17 copy. Kindly forward 
copies from that date and continue. I had planned a visit to 
Boston this year and intended to call on you in person. War con- 
ditions prevented my visit. I have been a weekly reader of the 
Leader for the past nine years and value it highly. I have filed 
practically all copies since 1932 and at intervals find it interesting 
to reread some of them. I certainly would not miss reading a single 
copy. 

Howard C. Berringer. 

Lunenburg, N.S. 


TWO POSITIONS ONLY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to express my gratitude for your clear statements in 
The Christian Leader in regard to the present crisis. It seems to 
me that the church’s attitude is to a large degree a kind of milk- 
and-water proposition. 

So many of our leaders do not know whether or not they are 
pacifists, so they take the middle position, which results in a bad 
case of wobble. Surely there are only two consistent positions— 
one the pacifist, which I admire but cannot accept, and the other 
the principle of building up the defense of America as rapidly as 
possible, and that means moral as well as military defense. 

L. 


Our Library Desk 


Four Hibbert Lectures 


Living Religions and a World Faith. 
By William Ernest Hocking. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) 


“The circumstances of my life have 
kindly allowed me to visit the Near East 
and the Far East, to meet some of the 
great interpreters of religion there and 
here, and to see something of domestic 
religion in various parts of the world—the 
religion of villagers, farmers, artisans—not 
always in evidence in the books. It would 
require many lives to be sufficiently in- 
formed in this vast field. But one learns 
little by little two things: to sift out what is 
relevant to one’s question, and to give con- 
jecture its proper name and degree. With 
these two arts, one’s inescapable ignorance 
loses part of its sting, and most of its 
power to mislead.” 

In such modest fashion does Professor 
Hocking state some of his qualifications for 
writing a book upon so great a subject. It 
was not necessary for him to mention that, 
for years, he has been Alford Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard, that he was the 
editor and coauthor of “Rethinking Mis- 
sions.” Really, we can think of no other 
man better fitted to deliver a series of 
Hibbert Lectures on ‘‘Living Religions and 
a World Faith.’ Throughout this vol- 
ume, which contains the four lectures, we 
find a strictly up-to-date language, with 
none of the shibboleths of traditional 
Christianity. For instance, religion is de- 
fined as ‘‘a passion for righteousness and 
for the spread of righteousness conceived 
as a cosmic demand.” An understand- 
able definition of religion without the words 
God or Conscience! 

In his exploration of world faiths, Pro- 
fessor Hocking gives us what is relevant to 
a proposed world religion in Islam, Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, Taoism, Confucianism 
and Christianity. He recounts the past 
missionary efforts of the several Christian 
bodies to become a world faith by radical 
displacement of other cultures. By and 
large, the results of this method have not 
been successful, and sometimes they have 
been deplorable. There are two other ways: 
synthesis and reconception. The former 
runs the risk of including elements which 
may be agreeable, and leaving out those 
which are essential. The latter promises 
steady development in the broadening and 
deepening of men’s religious knowledge. 

Of all the world faiths, Professor Hock- 
ing believes Christianity to possess, in its 
essence, most elements which might gain 
universal acceptance and allegiance. But 
not Christianity as it now is. There must 
be a purging of the impedimenta of trivia, 
a rediscovery of essence. His indictment 
of Christian orthodoxy is profound and 
terrible. For sheer simplicity and real 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


eloquence, his exposition of what is essen- 
tial in Christianity cannot be surpassed 
(pp. 232-276).. He even presented an en- 
tirely acceptable idea of the mystery of 
incarnation. 

A world faith must be such that all the 
richness of particular and local custom will 
be retained. Like the rainbow, it may be 
one and yet many. Christianity can grow 
into such a universal faith if . . . ! I pre- 
fer to let the reader find the “‘if.”” ““When 
‘In Hoc Signo’ ceases to be a battle cry, it 
will ascend as token of another conquest, 
the conquest of estrangement among the 
seekers of God.” 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 
A Fine and Reverent Spirit 


Fragments. By Ada Cora Shattinger. 
(From Charles Shattinger, M. D.) 


A fine and reverent spirit shines from 
every page of this brochure, and especially 
appealing it is since the writer died before 
its publication. Her dedication ‘To the 
only one, my husband,” and the foreword 
by Dr. Shattinger, give the collection a 
tender significance. 

Mrs. Shattinger’s verse shows an intense 
love of home and of humanity, of nature 
from flower to star, and an unfaltering 
faith in the goodness of God. 

These lines express that faith well: 


To My Husband 


If one should dive 

Into the sea of hidden mystery, 
To pluck alive 

The secret of all history, 

One fact alone survives, 

That love is all that lives; 

That God is love in all 

To the edges of the skies. 


Much is expressed in this ‘‘aphorism’’: 
“A thing is beautiful when it does what 
God intended it should.’’ And in this: 
“The trilogy of goodness: good thought, 
good intentions, good execution.” 

Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 


* * 
New Book Answers Labor Questions 


Do You Know Labor? By James Myers. 
(National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 50 cents.) 


How much truth is there to the assertion 
that there are many communists in the 
labor movement? Do unions keep their 
agreements? What’s the score on the 
A. F. L-C. I. O. controversy? These 
and many other pertinent questions are 
answered in a book “‘Do You Know La- 
bor?” just published by the National 
Home Library Foundation. The author is 
James Myers, industrial secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Mr. Myers has had experience which 
enables him to write a much needed vol- 
ume presenting impartially the facts about 
the labor movement in America. Trained 


-at church gatherings 
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for the ministry, he spent seven years as 
labor manager in a factory and for the past 
fifteen years as a secretary of the Federal 
Council has investigated industrial rela- 
tions in many industries in all parts of the 
country, giving special study to construc- 
tive labor relations and to the relations of 
labor unions with management. 

“Do You Know Labor?” has grown out 
of these years of firsthand experience and 
study. It is written to throw light, from 
that practical experience, on the questions 
which have been raised as Mr. Myers has 
spoken in open forums, in the colleges and 
throughout the 
country and on which it is clear that 
church people need and desire factual in- 
formation. 

Some of the questions considered are: 
Strikes and how to prevent them. Labor 
rackets. Union management—co-opera- 
tion for efficiency. Profit sharing. Labor 
political action. The closed shop. Negroes 
and unions. Labor as consumers. Work- 
ers’ education. The Church and Labor. 

The book can be obtained only by mail 
from the National Home Library Founda- 


tion. 
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A Story Which Is Really Two Stories 


The Weather House People. By Marie 
McSwigan. (Lippincott. $1.50.) 
Any review of “‘The Weather House 

People” should bear the subtitle “‘illustra- 

tions by Dorothy Bayley,” for this versa- 

tile artist has contributed especially charm- 
ing illustrations to this book. 

Children have always been prone to 
imagine the time when their toys come to 
life, and any of us who remember the little 
“weather houses” with the man who walks 
out in the rain and the woman who comes 
out to enjoy the sun will have nostalgic 
moments when reading this book. There 
are, however, two things which keep one 
from giving it an unqualified reeommenda- 
tion. 

Jeanie Dean sees the weather house 
people come to life only when she is ill, and 
the book even explains in some detail what 
a touch of delirium is. Children are too 
prone to worry over things they cannot 
quite understand to allow them to become 
aware of abnormal states of health—they 
might not look forward with pleasure 
to delirium making it possible for them to 
see the strange and unusual. The device 
is not the soundest one, psychologically, for 
bringing the weather house people to life. 

Aside from this the story is really two 
stories. One is a pretty little fantasy in 
which the weather house people show the 
life of the European peasant. Any child 
would revel in the tea party they have with 
the table “not as big as a spool of thread,” 
the ‘‘cups the size of June peas’’ and the 
coffee ring “the size and shape of a candy 
life saver.” There is real suspense and 
excitement in the recovery of the weather 
house after it has been sent to the rummage 
sale. With a few more chapters of this 

(Continued on page 937) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


REGARDING THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


In spite of all that is happening in the 
Orient we urge the leaders in Universalist 
schools to carry out plans for this year’s 
International Friendship Program. The 
reasons for this have been stated in a bulle- 
tin to superintendents recently sent out 
from the G. S. S. A. office. Whatever 
changes may be imminent in our work 
there, to acquaint our pupils with what the 
Universalist Church, through its repre- 
sentatives, has done in Japan the past 50 
years is sound teaching these days. 

Here is an opportunity to help our 
church school members see beyond the 
present wrong being committed by Japan’s 
military leaders to the everyday people of 
Japan who are as desirous of peaceful ways 
for themselves and their children as we are. 
Let us help transfer hatred of people who 
employ war to hatred of war itself! 

* * 
THE WONDERFUL WORD 
Harding W. Gaylord 


(This story is suggested for use in the 
church school worship service for Nov. 3.) 


Once upon a time, a long while ago, ina 
faraway land, there was a little old man 
who stood all day by a big gate. He could 
not open the gate, for there was no one who 
could open it. There was only one thing in 
the world that could make that gate swing 
open, and that was a word, a wonderful 
word. The little man knew what that word 
was, but he was not allowed to tell. So he 
stood all day by the gate, not to open it for 
the people who came there, but rather to 
tell them what they must do to get in. 
If anyone said the right word, and showed 
that he knew what the word meant, the big 
gate swung slowly open, and he went in- 
side. Many, many people came and 
wanted to get in. 

The gate, when it opened, led into a 
beautiful garden, and the name of the gar- 
den was “Happy Life.’’ Since everyone 
wanted to have happy life, many came and 
talked with the little old man, and tried to 
say the word that would makethe gate open. 

One day, when the little old man was 
standing there, he saw a big, tall fellow 
coming towards him. The big, tall fellow 
spoke to him in a big, tall voice, and said: 
“T should like to get into the garden called 
‘Happy Life.’ You will please open the 
gate for me.” 

The little old man answered: “I cannot 
open the gate for you. But say the right 
word, and show that you know what it 
means, then the gate will swing open.” 

The big, tall fellow said in his big, tall 
voice: ‘‘Well, if that’s the way to open the 
gate, I know a word which can do wonder- 
ful things. And since the gate is big and 
strong, I think this word ought to be spoken 
in a Joud and mighty voice.” 


So the big, tall fellow lifted up his big, 
tall voice, and, standing close beside the 
gate, he shouted his word—‘‘Power!”’ 

Then he waited. But the gate never 
lifted its big latch by even the small part 
of an inch, and the hinges never creaked 
nor groaned. 

The little old man said: ‘‘You know, you 
have to show what the word means.” 

The big, tall man was angry. 

“All right,” he said in his big, tall voice. 
“T’'ll put some power on this gate.” 

So he stepped back, and he took a little 
run, and he rushed at the gate and kicked 
it just as hard as he could. The only thing 
that happened was that he hurt his foot, 
and that made him a little angrier. 

Then the big, tall fellow looked arouhd 
and found a big stone. He picked it up 
with both of his strong hands, and hurled 
it with all his might at the gate. But the 
gate was not even dented or scratched. 

The little old man stepped forward and 
said: “Mr. Big Tall Fellow, you have 
spoken your word, and you have shown 
that you know what it means, and the gate 
remains closed. Your word is therefore not 
the right one. Power will not let you into 
the beautiful garden called ‘Happy Life.’ 
You must go away.” 

So the big, tall fellow went slowly away, 
limping a bit painfully on the foot he had 
banged against the gate. And the little 
old man went back to his place. 

Soon he saw someone else coming. This 
was a short fellow with a sly, scheming face, 
and he said to the little old man: “I should 
like to get into the garden called ‘Happy 
Life.’ You will please open the gate for me.” 

And the little old man answered: ‘‘I can- 
not open the gate for you. But say the 
right word, and show that you know what 
it means, then the gate will swing open.” 

The short fellow with the sly, scheming 
face said: ‘“‘All right. I know the word. 
It’s a word that gets you ahead, and helps 
you to have what you want. It’s a smart 
word, a keen word, and a wise word.” 

So he went up and spoke the word close 
before the gate—‘‘Cleverness.” 

Then he waited. But the gate never 
lifted its big latch by even the small part 
of an inch, and the hinges never creaked 
nor groaned. 

The little old man said: ‘You know, you 
have to show you know what the word 
means.”’ 

The short fellow with the sly, scheming 
face said: “‘I know what it means. I know 
how to be clever and smart.” 

Then he went up close to the little old 
man, and he whispered in his ear: ‘‘Listen, 
my friend. You are a handsome little old 
man. I like you very much. You know 
the word which will open this gate. I am 
just asking you to tell it to me, so that I 
may say it and go inside the garden which 
is called ‘Happy Life.’ ”’ 


But the little old man quietly stepped 
away and said: “I do indeed know the 
word, but I cannot tell it to you because I 
am on my honor.”’ 

The short fellow with the sly, scheming 
face answered: ‘“‘But you shall tell me the 
word. Look! Here is gold! All this shall 
be yours if you tell me the word.” 

He showed the little old man a wallet 
he carried, from which he poured out many 
shining coins. 

But the little old man answered: ‘‘No! 
I cannot be bought with gold. You have 
spoken your word, and you have shown 
that you know what it means; and it is not 
the right word. ‘Cleverness’ will not open 
the gate nor let you into the beautiful gar- 
den called ‘Happy Life.’ ” 

So the short fellow with the sly, scheming 
face turned and went away, hanging his 
head in shame because of his failure. And 
the little old man went back to his place. 

It was a long while before anyone else 
came near. And then, just as the big red 
sun was about to sink behind the moun- 
tains, a little girl with a pleasant face came 
to the place. She led by the hand a child 
even tinier than she, and the little old man 
guessed that he was her little brother. 

And the little girl turned her pleasant 
face up toward the little old man and said: 
“T should like to get into the garden called 
‘Happy Life.’ You will please open the 
gate for me.” 

And the little old man answered: “I 
cannot open the gate for you. But if you 
say the right word, and show that you 
know what it means, then the gate will 
swing open.” 

The little girl with the pleasant face 
didn’t know what todo. She looked down 
at the little boy that she held by the hand. 
Then she looked up at the little old man. 

“Please,” she said, ‘‘I’m just a little girl, 
and I don’t know many words. Couldn’t 
you help me with this one, just as my 
mother helps me with words in my reading 
lesson?” 

The little old man answered: “I’m sorry, 
but Iam not allowed to help anybody with 
the word.” 

The little girl waited several moments. 
Then she said slowly: ‘‘Well, I know one 
word that my mother says is a very won- 
derful word—the most wonderful in the 
whole world. I’m going to say it to the big 
gate. I’m going to whisper it, because it 
may not be right.” 

So she stepped very quietly up to the big 
gate, and then very quietly she said her 
wonderful word—‘‘Love.”’ 

Then she watched, and she listened, and 
her eyes opened wide, and her mouth be- 
gan to open, too. For slowly, slowly, the 
big heavy latch began to lift. 

“Tt must be the right word!’”’ exclaimed 
the little girl. 

“It is the right word!’’ exclaimed the 
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little old man. “The latch has lifted. 
Now show that you know what the word 
means, and the gate will swing open and 
let you into the beautiful garden called 
‘Happy Life.’ ” 

Again the little girl with the pleasant 
face became very sober. 

“T couldn’t do that,’’ she said. 
know how. I don’t know what to do. 
| aes 

And the little girl seemed about to ery. 

Just at this moment the little boy that 
she held by the hand really did begin to cry. 

“T want to go home,” he said. “I want 
my mother!” 

The little girl stooped to the frightened 
child and talked kindly to him. 

“Don’t you mind, Jimmie,’ she said. 
“TI know it’s been a long, hard walk, and I 
know you don’t like this strange, big gate 
that won’t open all the way. But you 
just wait a little longer, until I can think 
how to show that I know what ‘love’ 
means, and then I’ll take you home, and 
Dll carry you over the rough places.” 

But the little boy was not satisfied and 
only cried more loudly. 

“T want to go now! 
I want my mother!” 

The little girl stooped again, and this 
time she picked up the tiny lad and held 
him in her arms. 

“All right,” she said. ‘‘Sister’ll take you 
home. Sister’ll take you home right now.” 


“T don’t 
jet 


Take me home! 


She turned and looked sadly once more 
at the big gate, whose heavy latch was still 
lifted. 

“Perhaps,” she said slowly, “‘perhaps 
some day when I am bigger, I can find some 
way to show what ‘love’ means, and then 
the gate will open and let me in. Per- 
haps—-”’ 

She paused and looked again at the gate 
in amazement. For now the most wonder- 
ful thing of all was happening. Slowly, 
slowly, with a grating and creaking of 
hinges, the gate was opening! ‘ 

“But—but I don’t understand!’ said 
the little girl. “I didn’t show that I know 
what my word ‘love’ means. I—’”’ 


“Oh, yes, you did,” said the little old 


man. “If you had not loved your little 
brother, you would not have been willing to 
take him home, or to talk so kindly to him 
when he cried. For love means helping 
people; it means being kind. It is people 
who do those things who may walk in the 
beautiful garden called ‘Happy Life.’ For 
it is love, and only love, that can make 
anyone’s life a happy and a _ beautiful 
thing.” 

Then the tiny boy ceased his crying, and 
the little girl’s face became happy and 
smiling again, and on a fragrant bush be- 
yond the open gate a pleasant brown bird 
sang a sweet evening song.—From Chil- 
dren’s Religion, October, 1940. Copyright, 
The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LET FAITH ABOUND 
Ruth G. Downing 
(A Service for Observance of Japan Day) 


Hymn Prelude: “Great Master, Touch Us 
with Skillful Hands.” (Words to be read 
silently while music is played, or to be 
sung as a solo.) 


“Great Master, touch us with Thy 
skillful hands; 
Let not the music that is in us die: 
Great Sculptor, hew and polish us, 
nor let, 
Hidden and lost, Thy form within us 
lie. 
“Spare not the stroke; do with us what 
Thou wilt; 
Let there be naught unfinished, 
broken, marred; 
Complete Thy purpose that we may 
become ; 
Thy perfect image—Thou our God 
and Lord.” 


Call to Worship: 


God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

O come let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before the Lord our maker. 
God is light, and the Father of lights in 
whom there is no variableness neither 
shadow that is cast by turning. © 


O Lord, send out Thy light and Thy 
truth, let them lead us to Thy holy 
hil 

God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. 

O Thou who makest the outgoings of the 
morning and evening to rejoice, keep us 
in Thy love this day and forevermore. 


Hymn: “When Thy Heart, with Joy O’er- 
flowing”’ 


Scripture: Hebrews 11 : 1-10 


Prayer: 


O God, Father of the multitudes who do 
not yet acknowledge Thee, as well as of 
these who through the ages have trusted 
in Thee, we thank Thee for the assurance 
in our hearts of Thy continual presence, 
and for the conviction in our minds that 
Thou art working out Thy plan for the 
universe. We thank Thee for the priv- 
ilege of being coworkers with Thee in 
this great task. Help us that, as true 
children of Thine, we may have open 
hearts and minds to hear Thy guiding 
voice, that we may think Thy thoughts 
after Thee, and that we may have the 
vision, the faith, and the courage to walk 
steadfastly where Thou dost lead. 

As we think of those who have carried 
the light of Thy love, and again of those 
who are endeavoring to bear that torch 
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ever forward, renew in us consecration: 
and resolve, that we may hold up their- 
hands, and, walking with them, help to 
bring in the new day when all shall ac-- 
knowledge Thee as Father, and in 
brotherhood keep peace on earth. Amen. 


Fellowship: 


By faith, Catherine Osborne went forth 

to Japan not knowing what work God 

would give her hands to do. Her wonder-- 
ful vision and practical common sense~ 
laid the foundations of all the work Uni- 

versalist women are sponsoring in Japan 

today. 


(Meditation) 
Aya Namba Hara, her helper, still carry- 
ing on today, remembers that in those. 
hard pioneer days the words of the: 
Psalmist and of this old familiar hymn 
were often on her lips. 

Psalm 23 (read by one person) 

Solo ‘Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me” 


By faith, Agnes Hathaway, proud that at 

last her Church was proving its right to- 
the name Universalist by showing a 

growing interest in missions, went forth 

in middle age to live a life unique in its 

self-denial and consecration, among a 

people whom she came to love dearly. 

Her last words, ‘‘Love—and forgive, for- - 
give, forgive,’ epitomize her life. Her 

“children’”’ and “grandchildren’”’ rise up 

to call her blessed. 


(Meditation) 
All who knew her in Japan associate~ 
with her these words of trust, and this 
beautiful hymn. 
Psalm 27 : 13-14 
Solo ‘‘Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” (Tune: Sarum) 


Hynm: “For All the Saints’ (verses 1-3) 


Fellowship: 
By faith, Ruth Downing and Martha 
Stacy are in Japan today, humbly trying 
to carry on our work laid down by these 
women and others who have served 
there. 
By faith, they believe that even in these 
troublous times God will show them their 
way day by day. 
By faith, they know that the women of 
the Universalist Church are bigger than 
prejudice, think deeper than propaganda, 
and will lay hold on the fundamental 
truth that what the world needs today is 
the practical application of Christ’s 
teachings. 
By faith, they believe that you will ac- 
cept the challenge to continue sharing 
with those whose need of Christ’s spirit- 
is great. 

Hymn: ‘We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions” 


(Meditation) 
Dresden or other Amen (piano, organ or~ 
voice) 


Note: All hymns may be found in ““The- 
New Hymnal for American Youth.”’ 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Golden Anniversary at 


Nineteen-forty marks the 50th anni- 
versary of that significant move of the 
General Convention by which the Univer- 
salist Church as a denomination began an 
enterprise that was recognized as implicit 
in its name and its theology, namely, that 
if the Christian religion is good for any 
community it is good for all. Then it was 
called “foreign missions;’’ now we call it 
simply church extension. And to represent 
us, we sent Dr. George L. Perin and his 
wife, and Miss Margaret Schouler to Japan 
as a promising field. 

The official celebration of this event was 
held on Sunday evening, Oct. 6, 1940, in 
Grace Church, Franklin, Mass.—a most 
fitting thing, since it was at the session of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, meeting in that same church in 1885, 
that the first official step was taken to pro- 
mote the adoption of world-wide effort by 
the whole denomination. 

At this recent commemoration there 
were representatives from many parishes, 
among them from the Massachusetts fel- 
lowship, Milford, Taunton, Brookline, 
Arlington, the Attleboros and Framing- 
ham; and from Rhode Island, Valley 
Falls, Pawtucket and Providence (Media- 
tor and First Church). 

The program was brightened by music 
by the Franklin church choir. And the 
Franklin pastor, Rev. Truman J. Mena- 
due, made the prayer. The sponsors for the 
service were the International Church Ex- 
tension Board, the Association of Univer- 
salist Women, the General Sunday School 


Franklin 


Association and the National Young 
People’s Christian Union. The presiding 
officer was Rey. Robert M. Rice of Ar- 
lington, chairman of the International Ex- 
tension Board. 

No finer group of speakers could have 
been found to compose the program: Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, missionary in Japan from 
1918 to 1923; Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey 
of Danbury, Conn., Japan chairman, As- 
sociation of Universalist Women; Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary of the General 
Convention and of the International 
Chureh Extension Board; and Dr. Roger 
F. Etz of Newark, N. J., former Secretary 
of the General Convention and General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church. 

The speakers brought to mind the names 
and labors of our workers in Japan during 
the last half-century, some of them worthy 
of high rank in the roll of Christian martyrs. 
They all stressed the need and opportu- 
nity for our particular brand of Christian 
faith in past years and especially in the 
troubled world of today; and Dr. Ratcliff 
gave an illuminating account of the status 
and condition of our work in Japan up to 
the present moment. 

Truly the service was an inspiration to 
all who were there. A mission exhibit in 
one of the church rooms was most interest- 
ing. And after the service was over the 
Franklin ladies provided refreshments that 
were greatly appreciated by the many 
visitors who faced their homeward jour- 
ney. 

Will Couden. 


Susquehanna Association of 


Universalist Churches 


Delegations from Binghamton, Scranton, 
Nicholson and various towns in Susque- 
hanna County attended the annual sessions 
of the Susquehanna Association of Uni- 
versalist Churches held in Kingsley Sept. 
29. Nearly every seat was taken at both 
the afternoon and evening sessions. 

Following a brief business session, re- 
ports of the church organizations were 
given. Mr. Taylor of Binghamton reported 
the activities of the church school in that 
city. Mrs. George Terry outlined the ac- 
complishments and plans of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of the Brook- 
lyn parish. 

The remaining portion of the afternoon 
program centered about the theme of the 
convention — ‘‘Foursquare Democracy.” 
Mrs. John E. Wood, who for a time was as- 
‘sociated with the Family Society, spoke on 
the part that democracy should play in the 


home, and Rey. John E. Wood, pastor at 
Brooklyn and Kingsley, on the part that 
democracy plays in the life and organiza- 
tion of the church. George D. Derr of 
Montrose, agricultural adviser in the public 
schools, gave a talk on the necessity of de- 
mocracy in the community and pointed 
out the evils that arise when any other 
course is taken. 

The last speaker was Judge Edward P. 
Little, who gave a stirring address on ‘‘De- 
mocracy in the Nation.’”’ He wasted no 
words in giving his views on what needs to 
be done if the democratic order is to con- 
tinue. He urged the complete armament 
of America and full assistance to Great 
Britain. He hit hard at the enemies of 
America, both within and without. Our 
nation can only be strong, he stated, as it 
places its faith in God, upholds the church 
and the flag. 


Following a basket lunch in the base- 
ment of the church, services of worship 
were held. Rev. Harold W. Haynes of 
the First Universalist Church, Bingham- 
ton, preached the occasional sermon. His 
subject was, “Are You a Heretic?” A 
communion service followed. 

Officers elected were: President, Henry 
W. Felton of Montrose; vice-president, 
F. C. Wademan of Scranton; secretary, 
Mrs. Lillian Smith of Brooklyn; treasurer, 
Miss Agnes L. Nicol of Scranton.—The 
Montrose (Pa.) Independent. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


A public meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women will be 
held at the Peabody Universalist church, 
Oct. 24, 1940, at 10.30 a.m. The theme of 
these meetings this year is “Universalist 
Women—Together.’’ The topic for this 
particular meeting is ‘‘Christian Citizen- 
ship.” 

Morning speakers include Mrs. Howard 
K. Alden on the topic “The Church- 
woman and Christian Citizenship,” Mrs. 
Arthur Waldron on ‘The Institute of 
Churchmanship and Christian Citizen- 
ship,” and Robert Needham on ‘‘Temper- 
ance and Christian Citizenship.” In the 
afternoon the inspirational address will be 
given by Rey. Carl N. Garland, D. D., of 
Needham, Mass. 

This program has been arranged for the 
interest, information and education of all 
women of the Universalist Church. 

The church is located on Main Street, 
near Peabody Square. 

Luncheon reservations should be made 
with Mrs. Harold Niles, 4 Perkins Street, 
Peabody, by Oct. 21 if possible. 


BOSTON MINISTERS MEET 


The first meeting of the season of the 
Boston Ministers’ Association was called 
to order by President George H. Wood at 
10.45 a. m., Monday, Oct. 7. There were 
20 present, including 18 members and 
seven visitors. 

Devotions were conducted by Rev. O. 
Herbert McKenney. 

Dr. Norman D. Goehring, executive di- 
rector of the New England Christian Com- 
mittee for Refugees, was introduced. He 
explained the relationship of the New 
England Committee to the American Com- 
mittee for Christian Refugees, Inc., out- 
lined the needs of the refugees which 
prompted the aims and objectives of the 
work, described the work already com- 
pleted and its results, touched upon the 
major obstacles to the work being done, 
and ‘discussed ways in which interested 
groups in churches or individuals could 
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best aid the endeavors of the Committee. 
That Dr. Goehring’s audience was deeply 
interested was indicated by the brief but 
lively question period which followed the 
address. 

Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, chairman of 
the program committee, outlined the plans 
for the fall meetings of the Association. 

The meeting adjourned at noon with a 
word of benediction from Rey. O. Herbert 
McKenney. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
IN LOWELL 


On Sunday, Nov. 17, an institute spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
supervisor, will be held in Lowell, Mass. 
Groups from the churches in Haverhill, 
Lawrence and Amesbury, as well as Lowell, 
will attend. It will begin at 3 p. m. and 
continue through the evening, ending 
Wwithia-Y. Pa@oUs rally. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
IN NEW YORK 


The following officers were elected at 
the New York State Convention in One- 
onta, Oct. 10: President, Rev. John Murray 
Atwood, D. D., Canton; vice-president, 
Homer W. Luttenton, Albion; secretary, 
Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse; 
treasurer, Fay C. Parsons, Cortland. 
Trustees for three years, G. H. Bowers, Can- 
ton, and Louis A. Ames, New York City. 
Fellowship Committee for one year, Rey. 
Edward CC. Downey, Cortland, Rev. 
Harold W. Haynes, Binghamton, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., Syracuse, 
Rev. Robert Killam, Utica, and Ernest M. 
Trefethen, Syracuse. Trustees for Clinton 
Liberal Institute for three years, John I. 
Zoller, Little Falls, Alexander Martin, 
Lima, S. S. McComber, Watertown, and 
Rev. Edson R. Miles, D. D., Canton. 
Preacher of Occasional Sermon, Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, Rochester; alternate, Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, Oneonta. Place of 
meeting 1941, Little Falls. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


Monday, Nov. 11, being Armistice Day 
and a holiday, the executive committee of 
the Universalist Club of Boston has 
changed the date of its meeting to Monday, 
Nov. 18. 


THE FAITHFUL STEWARD 


May 21, 1902, the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Convention elected C. W. Gabell, 
Jr., treasurer, and he held this office con- 
tinuously until June 2, 1940. He relin- 
quished his position because of ill-health. 

During the years Mr. Gabell has seen 
the capital of the Convention increased 
from the amount of $54,499.03 to $170,- 
271.14. This increase of capital funds has 
been due to legacies, gifts, and also to sales 
of churches and parsonages which were no 
longer in use. But the handling of these 


funds has required skill, patience and an 
immense amount of hard work. 

This tribute of affection and honor is 
well deserved, for Mr. Gabell through the 
years has given of himself without stint, 
and has taken pride and joy in rendering a 
faithful account of his stewardship.— 
Pennsylvania Universalist. 


RUSSELL LECTURE 
AT TUFTS 


Dr. Robert Cummins will deliver the 
annual Russell Lecture in Goddard Chapel, 
Tufts College, at 4 p. m. on Sunday, Oct. 
20. His subject will be ‘‘Religious Impli- 
cations of the Democratic Process.” 
president and trustees of the college extend 
a cordial invitation to all who may wish 
to attend. 


THE ‘‘LEADER”’ 
SERVES 


Mr. J. J. De Boer of 3314 Cambridge 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., called in at head- 
quarters on Oct. 8 on his first trip to Bos- 
ton. He said: “During my one day in your 
city I desired to see the headquarters of 
my church. I-am a Universalist and I 
converted my wife from an orthodox faith 
to my belief.””’ Mr. De Boer has held to 
his Universalist convictions in spite of the 
fact that there is no active church of our 
faith in his whole state. He has had no 
contact with the denomination for years 
except through the Leader. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Rey. George C. Boorn, accompanied by 
Mrs. Boorn, Mr. Boorn’s mother and Miss 
Frances Calhoun, left on their vacation the 
latter part of June. The first few days 
were spent with Mrs. Boorn’s sister in 
Washington, whence they went to Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., to interview Miss Rowena 
Melhuish, a trained nurse, who will begin 
a three months’ period of service at 
Friendly House Jan. 1. The rest of their 
vacation was spent at Lake Bomoseen 
near Rutland, Vt., and at Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine. On the return trip a stop was 
made at Ferry Beach, where Mr. Boorn 
had the opportunity of speaking in regard 
to the work in the mountains. 

During the summer the pulpit at 
Friendly House was occupied’ one Sunday 
by Rev. Harold Haynes of Binghamton, 
N. Y., and on other Sundays by Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell. 

Most of the time since their return the 
Boorns have been isolated at Friendly 
House. The rains descended, the river 
rose and carried away many of the bridges. 
Friendly House itself, being built on a solid 
foundation and above the water line, was 
not hurt, although water did get into the 
garage. Many of the people, however, lost 
not only their crops but their land, as the 
soil was washed away. Many one-time 
prosperous farms are now rock piles and 
sand bars. However, the work at the 
chapel was carried on with a right good at- 
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tendance for the conditions. Temporary 
bridges have been put in, making it pos- 
sible to get out once more.—Tar Heel 
Universalist. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The death on Oct. 5 of Mrs. Elsie Boltz 
of Braintree, Mass., came as a great shock 
to many Ferry Beachers, particularly to 
the families who, since 1984, have camped 
at the grove with her and her four chil- 
dren, and to members of the Quillen staff 
with whom she was associated the past two 
seasons. She was a courageous, exemplary 
mother. She contributed her share to the 
high standard of housekeeping established 
by Mrs. Maude Soutter. She had a heart 
attack following an operation for appen- 
dicitis at a Biddeford hospital on Aug. 30. 
She reached home but her heart was very 
weak. An embolism was the cause of death. 

Death also removed Mrs. Florence 
Mann of Norway, Maine, from the Ferry 
Beach family on Oct. 8. The wife of W. 
Maford Mann, proprietor of a shoe store 
in Norway, Mrs. Mann died in a Portland 
hospital as the result of an embolism. 
Louisa Magraw and Warren J. Guild 
went up from Boston to attend the funeral 
service on Oct. 10. 

Elizabeth Holliday of Worcester took an 
unusually fine picture of the bridge near 
the grove chapel, across which many wor- 
shipers stroll after Sunday services, and it 
may be suitable for a post-card view. 

President Etz and Vice-President Cate 
spent several hours at Universalist head- 
quarters recently editing the motion pic- 
ture films taken during the various insti- 
tutes. Considerable work remains to be 
done before ‘“‘Ferry Beach in Action” is 
ready for its premiére. Many churches 
have already applied for a booking. 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. William Wallace Rose, minister of 
the church at Lynn, Mass., preached in 
the Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia, on Sunday, Oct. 18. On Saturday he 
officiated at the wedding of Eleanor Earle 
and Robert Zwerner. Mrs. Zwerner is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Earle 
of Glenside, Pa., parishioners of Dr. Rose 
when he was minister in Rochester, N. Y. 
The wedding took place in the lovely 
Gothic chapel built in 1987 by the Church 
of the Restoration. 


FAMILY DAY 
IN DERBY LINE 

Family Day in the Derby Line (Vt.) 
church was observed Oct. 6 by a special 
service, during which three babies were 
christened. The scripture, prayer, hymns 
and sermon lent united emphasis to the 
glory of parenthood, both its privilege and 
its responsibility. Nature contributed to 
the beauty of the service—a gorgeous dis- 
play of gladiolus, roses and asters, some- 
thing very unusual in this section of Ver- 
mont so late in the season. Despite the 
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handicap of illness and death and the dis- 
traction of conditions caused by the war, 
interest in the activities of the church has 
been thus far well maintained. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF EVERETT PARISH 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Society of Everett, Mass., was 
held at the church Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 9, with the moderator, George E. 
Hunt, presiding. 

The report of the clerk, Charles B. 
Ladd, was read. A financial report, which 
showed a favorable balance, was given by 
Wesley M. MacDonald, and General EH. 
Leroy Sweetser presented a budget of 
$6,000 for the coming year. Other re- 
ports showed the payment in full of state 
and national quotas and dues by the 
parish and the Y. P.C. U. Miss Margaret 
L. Coburn, clerk of the church, presented 
her report. 

Rey. George Henry Wood, minister, re- 
ported six new members received, four 
children christened, the conduct of 16 
funerals, and the performance of five 
marriage ceremonies. He also reported an 
average attendance of well over 100 per- 
sons at Sunday morning worship with an 
average of 52 at the monthly evening ser- 
vices. A high for attendance this season 
was reached on Oct. 6 with 111 in the con- 
gregation. 

Reports of the church school, the 
Women’s Union, the Men’s Club, the Y. P. 
C. U., the ““We-Two”’ Club, and the Girl 
Scouts of America, Troop 5, were pre- 
sented by the leaders of each group. 


MALDEN CHURCH 
OFF TO GOOD START 


The Malden (Mass.) church bulletin of 
Oct. 10 reports that since Sept. 3 1,316 per- 
sons have attended the regular services, 
2,796 pieces of mail have been sent from 
the church office and 155 calls have been 
made by the minister, Rev. G. Douglas 
Frazier. In addition, 40 home visits have 
been made by Robert Dick, parish assist- 
ant, and representatives of the Women’s 
Union and the King’s Daughters. Auxil- 
iary organizations have had a total at- 
tendance of 229. The Whatsoever Club 
has had a bridge party and the Y. P. C. U. 
a social. Mr. Frazier has addressed the 
College Club and the planning board of 
the local Y. M.C. A. He has also officiated 
at four funerals and four weddings. 


ROCKY MOUNT 
FORGES AHEAD 

Two new members were received into 
the Rocky Mount church on Sunday, 
Oct. 6, making a total of 16 since January 
of this year. There have been nine addi- 
tions to the Sunday school since Sept. 1, 
all children and young people who were not 
attending Sunday school anywhere. This 
gives an enrollment of 75. A new class is 
to be formed out of part of the beginners’ 
class, which will give nine classes, all sup- 


plied with good teachers. The vested 
choir has also received several new mem- 
bers this fall and is now larger than at any 
previous time, the average attendance hbe- 
ing around 25. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood and Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford of the board of the Association 
of Universalist Women recently were 
guests of the church. 

Dr. Cummins occupied the pulpit on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 6. This was his 
first visit to Rocky Mount and it was 
greatly enjoyed. 

Congregations for September were about 
one-third larger than for any previous Sep- 
tember. 

The hymn by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
which appeared on the front cover of The 
Christian Leader early in the summer, has 
been set to music by Mrs. Skeels, wife of 
the pastor, and is being sung in the church. 


FROM SOMERVILLE 
FIRST CHURCH 


Sunday services in the First Church of 
Somerville, Mass., of which Rev. George 
E. Leighton, D. D., is pastor, were resumed 
on Sept. 8, with Dr. Leighton in the pulpit 
and a large congregation present. Dr. 
Skinner, dean of Tufts School of Religion, 
preached on Sept. 29 and Oct. 6. Dr. 
Leighton was present on Oct. 6 to receive a 
young man into membership. 

Two members of the Leighton Class will 
be greatly missed this season. They are 
Elwood G. Bryant, Jr., who has enlisted 
in service to our country, and George O. 
Nelson, who has entered Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The weekly calendar, ‘“‘The Gleaner,’ is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary. 

Mrs. Arthur Waldron and Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Prechtel represented the church at 
Ferry Beach this past season. 

Mrs. Marion K. Grant of 2 Arlington 
Street, Cambridge, is the parish reporter 
for the new church year. 


NEEDHAM UNIVERSALISTS 
OPEN SEASON 

The new group of Universalists in Need- 
ham, Mass., will open the season with a 
service on Sunday, Oct. 20, in Carter Hall, 
Highland Avenue, Needham, at 11 a. m. 
Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., State Superin- 
tendent, will preach. 


UNIVERSALISTS IN TIME OF WAR_ 


(Continued from page 918) 

and courteous expression to it in their 
constituent assemblies. We do not wish 
to miminize the pressing importance of the 
issues growing out of the war crisis, but we 
decry all expression of scorn and contempt 
or other manifestion of passion or prejudice, 
and we urge that all discussions of the is- 
sues be carried on in a spirit of Christian 
tolerance and forbearance. 

We urge further upon our churches a 
prayerful consideration of the responsi- 
bilities that we shall be willing to assume 
in the reconstruction of the world after the 
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inevitable cessation of the war, and the pur- 
suit of such a program of education for 
peace as will best prepare us for the dis- 
charge of those responsibilities. 

We covet for our Universalist Church 
such a record of courage and steadfastness 
in the Christian faith during the trying 
times that are even now upon us as will call 
for no apology later before either man or 
God. 

Douglas Frazier, Chairman, 
Lyman Achenbach, 
Robert M. Rice, 
Commission on Social Action, 
Massachusetis Universalist Convention. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 932) 
kind we would have had a story of imagi- 
nation and charm. 

Then there is the other half of the book, 
a fairy tale with all the necessary actors, 
the cruel duke and the good one, the honest 
farmer who becomes burgomaster, and 
the little weather house man who is nobly 
rewarded in the end. By itself it would 
have made an appealing modern fairy 
tale. But as it stands the two halves of the 
book do not seem really to belong to the 
same story. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1940-1941 
1940 


Nov. 3 Offering for International Church 
Extension Work in the local church 

Nov. 3 International Friendship Offering 
in the Church Schools 

Nov. 3 All Souls Sunday 

Nov. 10 Armistice Sunday 

Nov. 17 or 24 Thanksgiving Sunday—De- 
pending on the proclamations of Gover- 
nors in each state. 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 


1941 


Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Horace Westwood is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif. 

Thomas Butler is a Universalist his- 
torian living in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks is minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington. 

Rev. Fred Smith is minister of a Con- 
gregational church in Kansas City, Kan. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 
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PERSONALS 


Preachers on Oct. 13 in churches in 
Massachusetts without settled pastors 
were: Rey. Ernest Brown of Stow in South 
Acton; Rev. Helene Ulrich in Fitchburg; 
and Rey. Hazel I. Kirk in Roxbury. 


Dr. van Schaick spent two days at the 
farm in Beards Hollow, Schoharie County, 
after the New York State Convention and 
had brief visits the day after the conven- 
tion closed from Mrs. Wood, Miss Metz. 
Miss Yates and Miss Dora Brown, all of 
whom were headed homeward. 


Obituary 


MRS. ELSIE SMITH BOLTZ 


Mrs. Elsie Boltz of 77 School Street, Braintree, 
Mass., died in a Boston hospital Oct. 5. The daugh- 
ter of Henry A. and Caroline Blaisdell Smith, she was 
born at Boston Jan. 18, 1895. She was married to 
Henry C. Boltz Aug. 20, 1921. Much of the follow- 
ing 10 years were spent in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and Hamburg, Germany, where her husband had 
business affiliations. Three of her children were 
born abroad. 

In recent years Mrs. Boltz has spent the summer 
at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, where she camped 
in the pine grove with her children. During the last 
three seasons she rendered splendid service on the 
staff of the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

On Aug. 28 she was stricken with appendicitis and 
‘operated on two days later at a Biddeford hospital. 
Her recovery was slow due to a weakened heart, and 
an embolism brought about her death. 

Mrs. Boltz was a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Braintree, the Sodalitas Club of the 
‘church and captain of Troop 4 Girl Scouts. 

She is survived by her husband, four children, Elsie 
Adele, Dorothy and Henry Carl Boltz, Jr., her father, 
Henry A. of Braintree, and two brothers, Fred B. 
Smith of West Orange, N. J., and Henry T. Smith of 
Ayer, Mass. 

Following the funeral service on Oct. 7 conducted 
by Rev. J. Lyle McCorison, Jr., burial was in Blue 
Hills Cemetery, Braintree. 


Notices 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. 


The 50th annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N. J., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 22, 23 and 24, 1940, for the purpose of 
transacting any business which may legally come 
before it. 

Jean Stetson, Secreiary. 


CONNECTICUT 
‘COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rey. Emerson S. Schwenk accepted on letter of 


transfer from Massachusetts. 
Richard H., Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 


Oct. 22-25: Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church in Boston. 

Nov. 5-8: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Church, Brookline. 

Novy. 12-15: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 19-22: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church of Boston. 

Nov. 26 and 27: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., 
Emmanuel Church. 

Nov. 28, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Dr. Osgood. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. A. Powell Davies, Community 
Church of Summit, N. J. 

Dec. 10-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., Emeri- 
tus, Yale Divinity School. 
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Follow Through 


Get and read those Books 


cS 


you saw and heard reviewed 
at the Ferry Beach Book 


Fair last Summer..... 


We Have Them for You 


When Children Ask. ; : - $2.00 
Margueritte Harmon Bro 


The Opening Doors of Childhood : Ws: 
Lewis J. Sherrill 


Our Prodigal Son Culture. ‘ i 1.50 
Hugh S. Tigner 


The Nazarene . : : i : 2.75 
Sholem Asch 


Guide to Understanding the Bible . : 3.00 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Modern Family and the Church . : 3.00 
Regina W. Wieman 


How Green Was My Valley : : Pav ES, 
Richard Llewellyn 


I Married Adventure . : : : 3.50 
Osa Johnson 
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Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Dec. 24: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society in Newton. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 26 and 27: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Charles G. Girelius (DU) on transfer 
by Central Committee (from Louisiana). 

Transferred Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk to Connecti- 
cut. 

Renewed license (for one year) of Philip R. Giles. 

Renewed license (for one year) of Robert G. Hosmer. 

Granted license (for one year) to Albert J. Lewis. 

Noted death of Rev. N. W. P. Smith at Province- 
town on Sept. 2, 1940, 

Notice received of acceptance by Maine on Aug. 24, 
1940, of transfer of Rev. Harold I. Merrill. 

Certificate of reciprocal fellowship issued to Rev. 
Leon S. Simonetti (DU) by Central Committee on 
July 18, 1940. 

Certificate of reciprocal fellowship issued to Rev. 
William W. Lewis (DU-—DC) by Central Committee on 
July 18, 1940. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 40th annual session of the Alabama Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the church at Chap- 
man, Oct. 26-27, 1940. 
Leonard C. Prater, Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Alabama. Oct. 26-27, Chapman. 
New Jersey. October. 
Ontario. October, Olinda. 


TO ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 
We announce the publication of a new, dynamic 
and colorful Christmas cantata, THE PRINCE 
OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists who have 


read original manuscript are most enthusiastic 
about it—easy to produce—single copies 75c. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 
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Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and: 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean . 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjenson, D.M D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


940 


Crackling 


Cuthbert had been listening for half an 
hour to a lecture from his father on the 
evils of late nights and the late risings in 
the morning. 

“You will never amount to anything,” 
said his father, ‘‘unless you turn over a new 
leaf. Remember, it’s the early bird that 
catches the worm!”’ 

“Ha, ha!’ laughed Cuthbert. ‘How 
about the worm? What did he get for turn- 
ing out so early?” 

‘My son, ’’replied the father, “that worm 
hadn’t been to bed all night; he was on his 
way home.” —Advance. 

* * 

A good story is going the rounds these 
days in connection with the Presbyterian- 
Episcopal rapprochement. An Episcopal- 
ian lady and a Presbyterian lady met on 
the street and engaged in conversation re- 
garding their respective churches. “Do 
you have matins in your church?” inquired 
the Episcopalian of her Presbyterian ac- 
quaintance. 

“No,” replied the Presbyterian. ‘We 
find that there’s nothing that wears much 
better than just plain red carpet on the 
floor.” —Michigan Christian Advocate. 

* * 


Mary, seven years old, was talking to the 
little girl who had moved next door. 

‘How many brothers and sisters have 
you?” she asked. 

“T have two half brothers and one half 
sister,’’ was the reply. 

“My gracious,” exclaimed Mary, “are 
you the only whole one in the family?”’— 
Advance. 

ok * 

Jones: ‘How do you spend your in- 
come?”’ 

Smith: ‘“‘About 80 percent for shelter, 
30 percent for clothing, 40 percent for food, 
and 20 percent for amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per- 
cent.” 

Smith: “Don’t I know it!’’—E xchange. 

* * 

“Have you been through calculus?” in- 
quired the college professor. 

“Not unless I passed through at night 
on my way here,” replied the new student. 
“I’m from Kansas, you know.”’—-Christian 
Advocate. 

* * 

“T’ve sold everything out of that room,” 
said the helper at the rummage sale, 
proudly. 

“Dear, dear,” cried the minister’s wife, 
“that was the cloakroom!”’—Advance. 

* VS 


“Pa,” said Johnny, looking up from his 
composition, ‘is ‘water-works’ all one 
word, or do you spell it with a hydrant in 
the middle?’”—Alabama Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 

“Father, what is a counter-irritant?”’ 

““A counter-irritant, Son, must be a per- 
son who shops all day and doesn’t: buy a 
thing.’’—Boston Globe. 
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